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" Woe  to  the  nation  or  the  society  in  which  the  individualizing  and  separating  process  is  going  on 
in  the  human  mind ! * * If  a man  begins  to  forget  that  he  is  a social  being,  a member’ of  a body 
and  that  the  only  truths  wliich  can  avail  him  anything,  the  only  truths  which  are  worthy  obiectl  of  his 
plhlosophical  research,  are  tliose  which  are  equally  true  for  every  man,  which  he  must  proclaim  as 
far  as  he  can,  to  every  man,  from  tlie  proudest  sage  to  the  meanest  outcast,  he  enters  1 believe  into 
a lie,  and  helps  forward  the  dissolution  of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a member.”-REv.C.  ICiNosi  et’s 
Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  p.  66.  . ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 

God  regardeth  not  the  rich  more  than  the  poor;  for  they  all  are  the  work  of  his  hands 
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Ml  RFATORY. 


Ieie  few  })refatoiy  words  wliicli  accompanied  tlie 
First  and  Second  Lectures,  may  be  repeated  here. 


“ Upwards  of  one  Imndred  tliousand  human  lYeinas 
are  annually  perishing  in  England  from  |)reventable 
diseases.* 

“ In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  preventable  mortality 
is  comparatively  even  greater  than  in  England. 

“ Upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  men,  and 
upwards  of  forty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  Avomen, 
Avho  marry  in  England,  sign  the  marriage-register 
Avith  a mark.f 

“ In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  people  are  not  less 
ignorant  than  in  England. 

“ Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
crime  prevails. 


“ When  a GrRAND  POPULAR  OPINION  is 
formed  uj)on  the  solemnly-monientous  rpiestions  of 


As  shown  at  p.  54  of  Lecture  A"I.  (Respiration), 
t Registrar- General’s  Reports,  pa.9.9im. 
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Health  and  Education,  then,  and  not  till  then,  vill 
the  Country  receive  such  legislative  enactments  as 
shall  tend  to  diminish  crime,  root-out  ignorance,  and 
give  long  life  to  the  people. 


“ The  work  of  which  a portion  is  now  presented  to 
the  public,  has  been  undertaken  with  an  earnest  ho])e 
that  it  may  be  permitted  to  prove  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  required  opinion. 

“ The  author  writes  for  both  sexes ; and  has  aimed 
at  treating  his  subject  in  language  sufficiently  })lain 
and  simple  to  be  intelligible  to  every  class  of  the 
community. 

“ The  Capital  of  the  Empire  has  been  fixed-on  as 
the  place  where  he  trusts  to  make  his  personal  apiieal; 
but  whatever  of  good  doctrine  the  lectures  may  con- 
tain, concerns  not  London  alone,  nor  merely  the 
British  Nation,  but  all  humanity. 


“ The  Scries  will  be  delivered  so  soon  as,  with  God’s 
lilessing  on  the  effort,  the  })ro])er  time  shall  come.” — 
(See  Advertisement,  p.  v.) 


E.\STnouRNE,  September,  1858. 


(ADVERTISEMENT.) 


PLAIN  AND  SIMPLE  LECTURES 


ON  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  MAN. 

To  he  dcliuered,  d'c London, 

for  the  henefit  of  the  Society  for,  (tc. 


“ Popular  opinion  is  the  PvUler  of  England.” — Lord  Palmerston. 


Anxious  to  help  the  formation  of  a “ popular  opinion  ” on 
the  questions  of  Health  and  Education,  Mr.  Ilopley  jiroposes  as 
follows  '.—first,  To  urge  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  such 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  as  will  ftivour  him 
with  a hearing,  the  fearful  effects  of  certain  errors  existing  in 
the  systems  under  which  their  children  are,  for  the  most  part, 
trained— errors  requiring  but  determination  among  heads  of 
families  to  he  at  once  eradicated ; and  secondly.  To  show  to  all 
whom  he  may  have  the  power  to  address,  something  of  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  national  poor,  who  can 
never  be  rescued  from  the  sin  and  misery  which  are  at  present 
forced  upon  them,  save  by  the  energetic  strivings  of  large  bodies 
of  men  and  women  who  will  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  pay  or 
human  applause,  hut  through  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour. 

Ills  lectures  are  arranged  in  two  courses. 


Summary  of  the  First  Course. 

Lectuue  I.— introductory,  or  MTIAT  DO  M E 

MEAN  ? 

J^ducation  the  \vork  of  a whole  life — Physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  “ the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man  ” — No  sound 
theory  of  education  unless  based  upon  ])hysiological  principles 
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— Ill  health  not  a part  of  man’s  nature — Perfect  education 
(le))ends  on  every  or^an  of  the  system  being  ])roperly  exercised, 
and  on  the  blood  being  in  a healthy  state — To  effect  these  two 
rc(piisltes  seven  things  necessary  : due  exercise  of  body,  due 
exercise  of  mind,  ])roper  diet,  pnre  air,  habitual  cleanliness, 
adcHpiate  clothing,  regular  and  sufficient  sleep. 


Lecture  11.— BODILY  EXERCISE. 

The  number  of  organs  excited  to  activity  during  muscular 
exertion — Amount  of  exercise  requisite  for  health — Im])ossi- 
bility  of  an  ignorant  nation  being  healthful — A glance  at  the 
overlaboured  poor — All  disease  occasioned  by  departure  from 
God’s  laws — Insufficient  exercise  amonof  the  higher  classes — 
Every  day’s  neglect  of  exercise  a loss  to  the  growing  system  of 
a day’s  development  of  every  organ  not  excited  to  due  activity. 

Lecture  III. -BODILY  EXERCISE— continued. 

Effects  of  exercise  after  a hearty  meal — Sanitary  value  of 
cultivating  in  young  peoj)le  a taste  for  Geology,  Botany, 
Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Natural  History  generally — 
Reforms  required  in  schools  for  females — Spinal  curvature — 
A glance  at  the  routine  of  a fashionable  establishment  for  young 
ladies — A glance  at  needle-women  and  factory  children — 
Deformities  among  the  lace-manufacturers  of  Bedford,  Notting- 
ham, &c. — What  has  Government  done  for  these  ? 


Lecture  IV.— DIET  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

EXERCISE. 


All  who  infringe  the  law  of  exercise  more  or  less  dyspeptic 
— Indigestion  a hindrance  to  the  healthy  building-up  of  all 
man’s  organs — Effects  of  unhealthy  blood  upon  intellect  and 
morality — Sedentary  occupations  throughout  the  kingdom — 
“ Early-closing  movement  ” — The  overworked  labourer — Im- 
])Ossibility  of  his  being  anything  but  the  dull  incapable  creature 
that  he  is — To  increase  the  activity  of  the  body,  the  activity  of 
the  mind  must  be  increased — Sale  of  diseased  meats,  tJec. — 
Purchased  by  mastei's  for  a])prenticed  children — Adulterations 
of  food — Analytical  (\)nnnisslon  of  “ Tlie  Lancet  ” — Iin})ure 
water — Selfishness,  man’s  greatest  enemy. 
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Lecture  V. — DIET — continued. 

Growing  children  require  in  proportion  more  nourishment 
than  adults — Error  of  pampering  children’s  appetites — Effects 
of  this  error  upon  the  brain,  temper,  intellect,  and  general  de- 
velopment— Mistaken  kindnesses — Disastrous  results  of  mothers 
knowing  nothing  of  the  laws  of  health — Instruction  in  these 
laws  should  form  a part  of  all  school-teaching — Quacks  and 
quackery — Amount  of  child-mortality  in  the  world — Solemn 
responsibilities  of  parents. 

Lecture  VI.— RESPIRATION.* 

The  human  lungs — Amount  of  air  presented  to  the  surface 
of  the  lung-cells — Changes  of  the  vital  fluids  during  their 
passiige  through  the  lungs — Ventilation — The  homes  of  the 
rich — Cellar-dwellings  and  lodging-houses  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  &c. — Homes  of  the  labouring  classes  of  London — 
The  removable  putridities  of  our  country — Grave-yard  gases 
and  sewer  gases  of  London — Their  annual  volume — The  filthy 
state  of  the  nation  injurious  to  every  member  of  society — 
“ Preventable  diseases.” 

Lecture  VII.— CLOTHING  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

The  skin  an  exhalant,  absorbent,  and  secreting  organ — 
Effects  of  torpidity  of  the  skin  upon  the  blood — Upon  the  brain 
— State  of  internal  organs  during  undue  coldness  of  the  skin — 
Value  of  flannel  clothing,  especially  to  the  poor — Animal  heat 
— Why  the  narrow-chested  dyspeptic  feels  the  cold  more  than 
the  broad-chested  man  of  sound  digestion — The  young  and  the 
old  require  to  be  more  warmly  clad  than  the  middle-aged — 
Effects  of  cold  upon  the  starving  poor — Effects  of  tight  clothing 
— Stays — Effects  of  a want  of  cleanliness  upon  mind  and  body 
— Importance  of  cleansing  rooms  after  fever — Another  glance 
at  the  poor — Who  is  responsible  for  their  sin  and  misery  ? 

Lecture  VIII. — SLEEP. — Conclusion. 

Changes  wrought  upon  the  blood  during  the  day — During 
the  night — Organic  effects  of  too  little  sleep — Late  hours — 
Balls  and  theatres  regarded  as  treats  for  children — State  of 


* The  cliolcia  vibitation  of  1854  induced  tlie  publication  of  Lecture  \ l.  out  of  ilb 
proper  order. 
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tlieir  brains  at  the  close  of  such  entertainments — The  young 
rc(juire  more  sleep  than  adults,  the  hard-working  than  the  less 
laboriously  employed — Another  peep  at  our  needle-women,  and 
other  female  operatives — The  labourer — Effects  of  want  of 
sleep  on  his  blood — Sanitary  condition  of  the  nation  generally 
— ^Vll  movements  for  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash-houses,  or 
model  lodging-houses,  or  for  the  ventilation  of  mines,  factories, 
(tc.,  or  for  im])rovlng  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  for  cleansing 
towns,  or  for  a better  water-supjdy,  or  for  ])romoting  temperance, 
or  for  reducing  the  hours  of  toil,  or  for  cheapening  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  arc  movements  in  the  cause  of  education — 
“ Strikes” — Duty  of  the  poor — Of  the  rich — Of  parents — Of 
educators — Of  legislators. 


Li  the  SECOND  COURSE  OE  LECTURES  it  is  jimposed  to 
treat  at  some  considerable  length,  of  moral  and  intellectual  training  as 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  society — To  consider  to  what  extent  moral 
training  is  neglected  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes — To  consider  the  question  of  school-punishments,  and  of  punish- 
ments generally — To  show  hoxc  the  nation  compels  the  poor  to  crime,  and 
then  punishes  them  for  being  criminal — To  show  the  cost  of  crime,  igno- 
rance, and  preventable  disease,  and  the  saving  that  would  arise  from 
training  the  people  morally  and  intellectually,  and  from  carrying  out 
sanitary  reforms  throughout  the  nation — To  show  that  the  mortality 
which  is  enforced  upon  the  poor,  so  far  from  keeping-down  population, 
tends  to  augment,  in  the  long  run,  the  numbers  of  that-  very  class  xchich 
are  a great  enfeeblement  as  loell  as  an  immense  expense  to  the  country — 
To  show  that  the  best  means  of  out-rooting  poverty,  and  the  best  means 
of  hindering  dissensions  from  arising  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  the  best  means  of  defence  against  foreign  foes,  and  the  best  means  of 
enabling  ourselves  to  help  the  progress  of  oppressed  peoj>les,  in  a word,  the 
best  means  of  advancing  our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  the  icorld  at 
large,  is  to  improve  the  entire  nation  by  sound  sanitary  refomns,  and  by 
giving  to  all  classes  of  society  a greater  intellectual  and  moral  power* 


A fuitlier  explanation  of  Mr.  Ilojdey’s  views  regarding  the  formation  of  tlie  le- 
qiiired  roi’ULAR  oriNiON,  is  eontainod  in  “ Helps  towards  the  Elevation  of  Eocicty,” 
p.  2 (mentioned  on  the  cover  of  tl  e present  pamphlet). 


LECTURE  III. 


BODILY  EXERCISE  {continued). 


“ I believe  there  is  scarcely  a school  in  the  kingdom,  in  'which  some 
part  or  other  of  the  educational  and  general  training  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  organic  laws,  and  therefore  productive  of  mischievous  results, 
which  might  be  at  once  obviated  if  the  teachers  possessed  even  a moderate 
acquaintance  with  physiology,  and  were  willing  to  direct  their  conduct 
by  its  dictates.” — Combe’s  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education, 
Wth  ed.,  p.  19, 

“ Happiness  consists  in  health.” — Paley’s  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, Book  I.  chap.  vi. 

“ Health,  which  is  precious  to  all,  is  to  the  poor  invaluable.” — 
Ibid.,  Book  III.  chap.  iv. 

“ The  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  all  laws, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  rich  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.” 

— Ibid. 

“ In  treating  of  bodily  exercise  the  healthful  action  of 
the  muscles  is  all  that  requires  attention ; for  the  arrangement 
of  our  systems  is  so  benevolently  beautiful  as  to  insist,  as  it 
were,  that  while  we  are  taking  healthful  muscular  exercise, 
we  should  simultaneously  call  into  healthful  action,  and  thus 
tend  to  strengthen,  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body.” — 
Lecture  II,  p.  13. 


The  more  thought  dwells  on  the  importance  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  the  more  important  it  appears. 

’When  we  consider  that  the  only  way  of  maintaining 
the  health  of  organs  is  hy  permitting  them  due 
activity ; and  then  when  we  think  of  the  number  of 
organs — arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  nerves,  bones, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  heart,  lungs,  skin,  with  myriads 
of  glands  and  other  vital  organs — which  can  be  ex- 
cited to  due  activity  only  by  exercising  the  muscles 


* The  .skin  itself  is  studded  with  “myriads  of  glands,”  but  these  are 
a mere  few  comjiared  with  the  countless  myriads  crowding  the  inner 
system,  many  of  them  of  a liighly  elaborate  and  vitally  important 
character,  forming,  indeed,  large  complex  organs,  and  all  iif  a greater  or 
less  degree  dependent  for  their  health  on  muscular  exertion. 
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moreover,  when  we  bear  in  remembrance  tliat  diiriuo- 
healthful  muscnlar  exertion  the  mind  is  rendered 
active,  the  senses  quickened,  nutrition  aided,  the 
blood  purified,  and  tlie  whole  man  improved, — when 
we  refiect  upon  these  things,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  if  the  generality  of  mankind  could  but  be 
brought  to  comprehend  and  observe  the  law  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  it  would  be  a great  step  towards  eradi- 
cating disease. 

Circumstances  compel  many  to  break  this  law  ; but 
many  break  it  through  ignorance,  and  children  through 
the  ignorance  of  those  whose  unperformed  dut}^  it  is 
to  teach  them  how  to  live. 

But  duties  are  frequently  unperformed  (even  where 
the  opportunity  of  performing  them  exists),  not 
through  want  of  anxious  will,  but  in  spite  of  anxious 
will.  Those  who  do  their  best  are  not  to  lilanie  for 
duties  unperformed.  Yet,  we  all  must  admit  that  to 
do  our  best  it  is  necessary  to  strive  earnestly  to  com- 
prehend and  observe  the  laws  of  life,  and  teach  all 
intrusted  to  our  care  to  observe  them ; for  life  is 
a blessing  from  God,  and  the  laws  which  govern  it 
are  from  Him.  To  disregard  the  laws  of  life  then,  is 
to  undervalue  God’s  blessings.  Let  us,  therefore,  give 
these  laws  further  consideration. 


We  have  learnt  that  two  hours  is  the  minimum  of 
time  which  should  be  spent  dail}^  in  the  training  of 
the  muscles : and  that  it  is  more  im})ortant  for  the 
weak  to  pass  a considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  fresh-air  relaxation  than  for  the  strong : and  that 
during  line  weather  little  children  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  occiq)icd  in  out-of-door  amusements,  provided 
sufiicient  opportunity  be  allowed  for  rejjose  and  other 
sanitary  matters : and  moreover,  that  Ibul  weather  is 
no  adequate  excuse  for  neglecting  the  laws  of  life ; 
and  therefore,  that  exercise  should  be  taken  in  some 
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IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  A HEARTY  MEAL. 

well-veiitilated  apartment  whenever  storm  or  tenpiest 
render  it  expedient  to  tarry  within  doors.*  These 
facts  we  learnt  in  a preceding  lecture ; f others  still 
demand  attention. 


If  exercise  be  taken  at  an  improper  p)eriod,  so  far 
from  proving  benelicial,  it  frequently  does  great  harm. 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  head.  W e will,  how- 
ever, content  ourselves  hj  observing  on  the  most  im- 
jiortant  point; — the  injury  occasioned  to  develojwient  hy 
taking  violent  exercise  immediately  after  a hearty  meal. 
Even  the  strong  run  great  risk  bj^  such  indiscretion ; 
and  to  the  delicate,  indigestion  is  the  almost  certain 
consequence. 

It  is  astonishing  how  generally  this  is  acknowledged, 
yet  how  little  regarded.  Why  exercise  at  such  a time 
is  injurious,  is  easy  to  understand.  No  action,  no 
function,  can  be  performed  without  blood.  Wherever 
there  is  action,  or  functional  excitement,  there  blood 
is  particularly  busy.  The  more  energetic  the  action, 
or  the  greater  the  functional  excitement,  the  more 
abundant  must  be  the  supply  of  blood.  For  digestion, 
then,  there  must  be  a considerable  circulation  among 
the  organs  of  nutrition,  and  food  sujiplied  to  the 
stomach  is  Nature’s  signal  for  a rush  of  blood  in  that 
direction ; but  during  violent  exercise,  the  principal 
How  of  this  life-giving  fluid  is  at  the  surface  and 
extremities  of  the  system — lieing,  by  the  energy  of 


* Whenever  “ storm  or  tempest  ” — not,  whenever  a damp  or  rainy 
atmosphere.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  stay  at  home  on  account  of  mei’c 
mists  or  showers.  Even  deiicate  i:)eople  (if  not  confirmed  invalids)  would 
run  little  or  no  risk  from  going  out  in  wet  weather,  p>rovided  they  were 
ahvays  carefid  tokeep  up  a due  warmth — a comfortable y/ow; — in  the  system 
by  exercise  and  judicious  clothing,  and  to  change  their  damp  clothing 
immediately  on  ceasing  from  active  exertion — takiny  gre  it  care  to  guard 
against  chills.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  they  dare  not 
venture  out  because  they  are  so  liable  to  take  cold,  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a principal  reason  luhy  they  are  so  liable  to  take  cold 
is,  because  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  venturing  out. 
t Lecture  II.,  pp.  32  et  scg. 
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action,  drawn  away  from  tlie  organs  of  nutrition  to 
support  and  reorganize  tlie  active  muscles.  By 
indulging,  therefore,  in  violent  exercise  immediately 
after  a hearty  meal,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
attracted  from  the  full  stomach,  and  indigestion  is  the 
almost  certain  consequence. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  discom- 
fort which  arises  from  inattention  to  these  facts ; and 
])articularly  during  the  training  of  the  young.  Those 
who  know  aught  of  the  routine  of  schools,  may  call  to 
mind  many  instances  of  this — instances  which  have 
not  only  tended  to  injure  mental  and  bodily  develop- 
ment, but  which  have  given  rise  to  positive  injustice, 
and  much  unmerited  unhappiness. 

Some  well-meaning  preceptor,  on  rising  from  the 
dinner-table,  thus  addresses  his  pupils ; — “ Our  time  is 
very  precious.  You  know  that  I am  anxious  for  you 
to  get  through  your  present  course  of  studies  as  early 
as  possible.  But  as  you  have  been  very  diligent  this 
morning,  I will  spare  j-ou  an  hour  for  a game  of  foot- 
ball. You  will  then  come  in  all  the  more  fresh  for 
the  performance  of  3- our  afternoon  duties,  and  I doubt 
not  will  continue  to  take  great  pains  to  do  well,  that 
we  ma}^  have  leisure  for  further  relaxation  in  the 
evening.” 

Out  rush  the  happ3"  throng,  and  the  preceptor  fol- 
lows and  encourages  to  activity — praises  their  prowess, 
adds  spirit  to  their  game,  and  reaps  gratification  from 
the  enjoyment  of  his  boys.  The  sport  at  an  end,  the}" 
return  to  the  school-room,  aud  each  sets  ardent!}"  to 
work,  anxious  to  show  that  he  appreciates  the  little 
holiday.  But  first  one  pupil  finds  his  attention  flagg- 
ing ; then  another ; then  a third.  Time  goes  on,  and 
studies  progress  but  slowly.  The  preceptor  gently 
reproves  now  this  scholar,  now  that ; but  inattention 
seems  to  be  catching ; none,  or  very  few,  are  working 
with  energy;  there  appears  a general  idleness.  The 
principal  (who  enjoyed  the  fresh  air,  without  the 
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violent  exercise)  feels  eager  for  work.  He  tries  to 
arouse  liis  boys  to  their  duties,  but  without  effect. 
He  considers  them  lazy  and  ungrateful,  and  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  be  angry.  The  whole  afternoon 
passes  uncomfortably,  and  studies  advance  scarcely  at 
all.  Two  or  three  pupils  (fortunate  in  not  having  felt 
hungry  at  dinner-time,  or  from  some  other  incidental 
cause)  have  been  successful  in  their  endeavours,  have 
gained  several  places  in  their  classes,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  the  preceptor  “ good  and  thoughtful  boys 
others  feel  themselves  fallen  in  his  estimation.  When 
the  pupils  are  left  to  themselves,  “ I don’t  know  how 
it  was,”  says  one,  “ but  I’m  sure  I tried  to  please.” 
“ So  did  I,”  says  a second,  “ but  somehow  or  other  I 
could  not . work  this  afternoon.”  “ Nor  I,”  says  a 
third,  “I’m  so  sorry.”  “ Let  us,”  say  three  or  four 
together,  “ ask  if  we  may  be  called  earlier  to-morrow, 
and  try  to  get  it  done  before  breakfast.” 

Now,  this  is  a simple  picture  of  truth.  And  these 
are  school-boys’  troubles,  and  school-boys’  feelings. 
And  these  things  are  constantly  occurring.  They  are 
facts  so  common  to  so  many  schools,  that  there  are 
few  persons,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  such  estab- 
lishments, but  must  call  to  mind  numerous  instances 
of  afternoons  passed  in  this  manner.  Here  preceptor 
and  pupils  all  wished  to  act  Avell^ — all  strove  to  do 
their  best — yet,  all  met  with  discomfiture.  And  vdiy  ? 
Because  the  Educational  system  was  not  based  upon 
physiological  pjrinciples. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  studies,  the 
food  in  many  of  the  stomachs  was  in  pretty  well  the 
same  state  as  when  first  swallowed ; the  vital  fluid 
was  busy  at  the  surface  and  extremities  of  each 
s}^stem;  at  first  the  boys  work  energetically;  but 
soon  the  constitutional  excitement  produced  in  the 
play-ground  subsides  ; then  there  is  a rush  of  blood  to 
the  abdominal  regions — the  more  vigorous  because  up 
to  this  period  Nature  has  been  thwarted  in  her  good 
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designs ; the  various  brains  are  now  deprived  of  that 
full  supply  of  arterial  fluid  requisite  for  the  active  per- 
formance of  tlieir  functions ; and  hence  the  supposed 
idleness  and  ingratitude  of  the  pupils,  and  consequent 
disappointment  of  the  teacher.  Probably  one  or  two 
of  the  “good  and  thoughtful  boys”  are  afllicted  with 
stomach  trouble  the  day  following,  because  their 
nervous  energy,  directed  by  an  anxious  will,  enabled 
them  to  kcej)  u})  in  their  brains  an  undue  circulation 
of  the  blood  which  Nature  required  for  the  digestive 
processes.'* 

And  here  we  may  see  the  error  of  deep  thinking 
immediately  after  a hearty  meal.  No  human  organs 
require  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  blood  as  the  brain  and  the  stomach. 
These  organs,  therefore,  cannot  work  vigorously 
together.  If  superabundant  blood  be  excited  in  the 
brain  when  the  principal  circulation  should  be  in  the 
regions  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  organ  must  be 
rendered  more  or  less  inactive.  Nothing  under  a 
special  miracle  can  hinder  that  student  from  being  an 
unhappy  dyspeptic,  who  persists,  day  after  day,  in 
poring  over  his  books  or  problems  without  allowing 
the  stomach  either  time  or  opportunity  to  carry  on  its 
functions. 

Neither  dee})  thought,  then,  nor  violent  exercise, 


* If,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  it  be  highly  injurious  to  join,  directly 
after  a full  meal,  in  an  energetic  game  of  foot-ball,  hockey,  cricket, 
rackets,  or  any  other  sport  requiring  great  muscular  activity,  it  must 
be  equally  injurious  for  the  working  man  to  be  engaged,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  thrashing  corn,  wielding  the  huge  forging-hammer,  or 
in  any  like-laborious  occupation.  V'ast  numbers  among  our  hard- 
wrought  classes  suffer  severely  from  the  habit  of  taking  (generally  in 
a far  too  hurried  manner)  their  most  substantial  meal  about  mid-day, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  returning  to  employments  demand- 
ing severe  bodily  exertion.  These  flagi’ant  violations  of  Nature’s  laws 
not  only  occasion  an  incalculable  amount  of  stomachic  disease,  but  lay 
the  foundation  of  other  serious  maladies — maladies  which  might  be 
altogether  avoided  by  the  institution  of  more  rational  arrangements. 
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should  be  permitted  direetly  after  partaking  largely  of 
substantial  food.  Mirth  is  the  best  medicine  for  mind 
and  body  at  that  period.  By  its  action  on  the  lungs 
it  gives  a healthful  motion  to  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
and  increases  the  How  of  blood  where  it  is  most 
required.  “ Laughter,”  says  Professor  Hufcland,  “ is 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  digestion  with  which  I am 
acquainted ; and  the  custom,  prevalent  among  our 
forefathers,  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buf- 
foons, was  in  accordance  with  true  medical  princi- 
ples.” * * * « Endeavour,”  he  adds,  “ to  have 

cheerful  companions  at  your  meals : what  nourishment 
one  receives  amidst  mirth  and  jollity,  will  certainly 
produce  good  and  light  blood.”  * 

But  it  is  not  “ mirth  and  jollity”  alone,  it  is  happi- 
ness of  every  kind,  that  conduces  to  health.  It  may 
be  received  as  an  established  fact  in  physiology,  that 
every  pleasure  which  docs  not  tend  to  pain — pain  of 
body  or  pain  of  conscience  f — is  improving  to  the 
system  ; and  everything  which  conduces  to  health  is 
not  only  in  itself  conducive  to  pleasure,  but  renders 
the  sentient  being  more  susceptible  of  pleasure.  The 
very  following  after  health  is  a following  after  law- 
ful pleasure  ; and  if,  during  the  pursuit,  a pain  of  any 
kind  attack  man’s  constitution,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a hint  from  Nature  that  he  is  departing  from  the 
right  way. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another 
point  highly  essential  to  be  observed  in  the  training  of 
the  muscles, — Exercise  always  proves  more  beneficial  to 
the  system  when  it  causes  gratification  to  the  individiuil : 
a matter  easy  to  comprehend,  if  we  reflect  that  every 


* Ilufelaml's  Art  of  Frolonriinfj  Life,  Part  III.  chap.  xii. 
t In  other  words,  every  lawful  and  moral  pleasure — every  such 
pleasure  as  the  tender  and  healthy  conscience  would  not  condemn. 
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act  is  the  consequence  of  an  emotion  of  the  mind, — and 
therefore,  depends  on  the  working  of  the  brain. 

To  Sir  Charles  Bell  philoso|)hy  is  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  human  frame  is  sup- 
plied with  two  sets  of  nerves,  holding  distinct  offices, — 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  sentient  nerves  ; * all  being 
connected  at  one  extremity  with  the  brain,f  at  the 
other  with  the  various  muscles.  The  motor  nerves,  or 
nerves  of  motion,  act  from  the  brain  towards  the 
muscles ; the  sentient  nerves,  or  nerves  of  sensation, 
from  the  muscles  towards  the  brain. 

For  instance : In  the  mind  is  raised  a desire  of  some- 
thing, which  happens  to  be  within  reach.  The  excited 
brain  stimulates  the  nerves  of  motion  ; these  move  the 
muscles  to  grasp  the  wished-for  object  \ the  muscular 
movement  excites  the  sentient  nerves ; and  through 
these  the  condition  of  the  muscles  called  into  activity, 
is  indicated  to  the  brain ; which  has  thus,  as  the 
instrument  of  mind,  the  means  of  regulating  the  mus- 
cular action. 

To  take  an  example  : The  botanist  in  his  rambles 
suddenly  comes  upon  a rare  and  beautiful  flower ; ad- 
miration, and  a desire  to  possess  the  specimen,  is  excited 
in  the  brain ; the  brain  excites  the  nerves  of  motion ; 
the  nerves  of  motion  excite  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
arm,  &c. ; the  hand  and  arm  are  stretched  forth,  and 
the  flower  is  grasped : with  the  muscular  movements, 
the  nerves  of  sensation  are  excited,  and  immediatelv 
indicate  to  the  mind’s  organ  (even  though  the  eye  of 
the  naturalist  should  happen  to  be  averted)  that  the 
flower  is  in  safe  custody  of  his  fingers. 

Whether  we  consider  the  simple  act  of  gathering  a 
flower,  or  any  undertaking  of  a more  laborious  cha- 


* Ilis  work  on  the  Nervous  System.  Also  his  Anatomy,  fourth 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  3C5  et  aeq. 

t Either  dircefb/,  or  through  the  s/)i)ial  marrow.  The  words  of  the 
te.vt  have  reference  merely  to  whnt  are  termed  the  vohmtary  nerves. 
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racter,  it  is  clear  that  every  voluntary  movement  of 
the  body  depends  on  the  working  of  the  brain  ; and 
the  more  the  brain  is  stiinidated  with  interest  or  plea- 
sure, the  greater  will  be  the  impulse  given  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  more  easily  will  the  various 
muscles  be  maintained  in  healthful  activity  to  carry 
out  the  mind’s  volitions. 

Supposing  this  naturalist  and  another  person  (the 
two  lieing  equally  robust  and  capable  of  exertion) 
were  to  set  forth  at  the  same  time,  the  one  on  a 
botanizing  excursion,  the  other  to  exercise  his  muscles 
in  taking  an  ordinary  walk,  on  tlieir  return  home 
tliree  or  four  hours  afterwards,  though  each  might 
liave  performed  the  same  distance,  the  botanist,  whose 
gratified  mind  had  been  healthfully  stimulating  the 
nerves  of  motion  to  effect  muscular  action,  would  feel 
far  less  fatigue,  and  have  reaped  far  more  benefit 
from  his  ramble,  than  the  sauntering  man  whose 
inuscles  had  not  lieen  so  keenly  excited  by  nervous 
impulse.  And  this  exhibits  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  from  cultivating  in  young 
people  (particularly  young  ladies,  who  are  debarred 
from  the  more  boisterous  sports  of  the  opposite  sex) 
a taste  for  such  studies  as  geology,  botanjq  ento- 
mology, and  natural  history  generally.  During  their 
ramliles  in  the  country  their  minds  would  be  con- 
^ leceiviiij^  fi  om  some  source  or  other  that 
pleasurable  impulse  which  Ave  see  to  be  so  necessary 
for  healthful  muscular  activity,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  mere  monotonous  and  mechanical  act 
of  walking  to  produce. 


And  here  I cannot  but  revert  to  a topic  touched  on 
in  a former  lecture, — the  neglect  of  exercise  so  com- 
mon among  growing  girls.  Much  of  value  has  been 
said,  much  written  on  this  point,  but  to  very  little 
purpose;  since  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
all  that  has  been  written,  we  still  see  ladies’-schools 

n 
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conducted  witli  such  utter  disregard  to  every  i)riii- 
ciple  of  liealth,  as  to  almost  appear  as  if  they  were 
established  for  the  express  pur])ose  of  undermiiiiiig 
coiistitutioiis.  Earnestly  do  I entreat  the  attention 
of  parents  to  this  moineidous  matter ; for  never 
will  the  nation  abound  in  strong  mothers  of  strong 
children,  until  a most  sweeping  reform  takes  place 
in  the  methods  of  female  training  throughout  the 
country. 


Every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  is  aware 
that  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society 
there  are  a host  of  diseases — stomach  diseases,  heart 
diseases,  zymotic  diseases,*  and  many  others — which 
are  far  more  common  with  females  than  with  the 
opposite  sex ; that  among  the  wealthier  orders,  fe- 
males far  more  frequently  than  males,  are  alllicted 
with  languor  and  debility — atrophy  and  consumption; 
that  a great  number  of  female  children  among  the 
more  aflluent  die,  or  reach  womanhood  conlirmed 
invalids,  while  their  brothers  enjoy  a vigorous  con- 
stitution ; and  that  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  other 
like  calamities,  are  very  common  among  growing 
girls,  while  among  boys  such  deformities  are  rarely 
found.f 


* The  term  “zymotic”  (from  a Greek  word  signifying 
has  reference  to  a depraved  state  of  blood. 

t The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  that  during  the  years 
1851-55,  there  died  in  England,  from  stomach  and  heart  diseases, 
2,222  ; from  four  kinds  of  zymotic  diseases,  7,3S1  ; and  from  atrophy 
and  consumption,  14,877,  move  females  than  males!  making  in  the 
aggregate  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousitnd  four  hundred  and,  eighty 
MORE  FEMALES  TUAN  MALES  ! And  startling  as  such  a fact  must  be  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  were  it  ]iossible 
to  calculate  the  mortality  (from  these  particular  diseases)  of  tlie  rich 
apart  from  the  poor,  the  disparity  in  the  death-roll  of  the  sexes  would 
be  still  more  striking ! Tlie  years  1851-55  are  not,  be  it  observed, 
selected  from  among  others  in  order  to  serve  a piu'pose,  but  are  taken 
simply  because  they  are  tlie  last  years  for  whicli  returns  liave  as  yet 
been  made  ; — 
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Now,  since  in  these  anomalies  it  a])i)ears  that  the 
one  sex,  though  far  less  exposed  than  the  other  to 
the  roughnesses  and  sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
though  far  less  accustomed  to  the  dreadful  Avear  and 
tear  of  organs  inseparable  fiom  those  Avho  have  to 
battle  with  the  Avorld,  is,  in  spite  of  all  this,  more 
sensitive  of  various  bodily  and  mental  ailments, — since 
it  is  indisputable  that  during  the  period  of  groAvth, 
and  for  several  subsequent  years,  this  sex  is  more 
liable  to  weaknesses,  deformities,  disease,  and  death, — 
since  these  things  cannot  be  denied, — since  they  are 
proved  incontrovertihly* — there  must  exist  causes  for 
them  all. 

It  is  not  here  that  these  causes  can  be  deeply  in- 
vestigated. But  let  it  not  be  alleged  as  a cause  that 
as  Nature  saw  good  that  one  sex  should  be  more 
gentle  and  of  more  delicate  mind,  so  she  has  made 
this  sex  more  liable  to  ill  health.  The  wren  is  more 
fragile  than  the  haAvk,  the  hare  more  timid  than  the 
dog ; but  the  Aveaker  beings  are  not  supposed  to  be 


Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  from  particular  Diseases  during  the  7/ears 

1851 — 55  (^England).^ 


Nanuu 

of 

1H51 

1352 

1853 

1854 

1(155 

Totals. 

Kxcess 

Diat'Jisi'S 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male 

Fern. 

Male 

Fern. 

Mule. 

Fern 

Male. 

Fem. 

IVIiile. 

Fem, 

Fem. 

Stonrmch  Disrascs  . 
limit  Diaca.*»t'8  .... 

1,074 

5,^C4 

1,160 

5,701 

1,083 

5,646 

1,071 

6,016 

005 

6,814 

1,005 

0,520 

033 

6,264 

1,085 

6,322 

1,071 

6,551 

1,201  1 
7,101  f 

35,140 

37,362 

2,222 

Zymotic  Didcases  ) 
(4  kiml9)2 / 

13,189 

14,596 

13,232 

14,660 

15,139 

16,572 

14,048 

15,761 

14,480 

15,880 

70,088 

77,46! 

7,381 

Atrophy 

Consumption 

5,912 

23,330 

6,233 

25,836 

6,526  6,530 
23,884  26,710 

6,465 

25,955 

6,607 

28,963 

7,166 

24,206 

7,246 

27.078 

7,371 

24,602 

7,353  \ 
27,688/ 

155,417 

170,294 

14,877 

Totals 

43,709 

53,576 

50,37ej54,087 

54,308 

59,757 

52,617 

57,492 

54,075 

59,313 

260,645 

285,125 

24,480 

Twenty  four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  MORE  females  than 
males!  Were  Scotland  and  Ireland  taken  into  the  calculation,  the 
number  -would  of  course  be  immensely  increased.  ’ 

* As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  llegistrar-General’s  Seven- 
teenth Annual  lleport,  p.  xvi.,  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Deport,  p.  xv. 


‘ Calculated  from  the  Kegistrar-General’s  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  12G- 
128;  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  12(1—128;  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  124— 
126  ; Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  ]>p.  124-  126  ; and  Kighteenth  Annnnl  Reix.rt 
pp.  128— ISO.  * ' 

- Typhus,  inlltienza,  hooping-cough,  and  remittent  fever. 
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more  sii])ject  to  disease.  And  though  among  many 
s})ecies  of  l)ii*ds  and  qnadruj^eds  the  male  has,  for 
y ise  purposes,  been  created  more  powerful  than  the 
female,  investigators  have  not  discovered  that  he  is 
longer-lived  on  that  account.*  Nature  being  perfect, 
the  cause  of  troubles  must  not  be  sought  for  in  her, 
but  in  our  infringements  of  her  laws.  She  has  her 
source  in  God.  It  is  God  himself  from  whom  ema- 
nates laws  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  male  and 
female;  and  every  ])ain  which  alllicts  humanity,  is 
but  a proof  that  these  laws  have  been  infringed.  Let 
us  cease,  then,  to  S}>eak  of  ill  health  as  Natural.  The 
great  majorit}^  who  talk  so,  do  not  think ; and,  there- 
fore, are  simply  guilty  of  not  thinking;  but  should 
there  be  one  here  present  who  would  deliberately  and 
reflectively  speak  of  sickness,  or  ailments  of  any  kind, 
as  Natural,  let  him  well  consider  Avhat  he  charges 
against  God: — either,  that  He  is  incapable  of  making 
perfect  laws ; or,  that  in  His  office  of  Lawgiver  He  is 
careless  and  indifferent;  or,  that  He  wills  the  un- 
happiness of  His  creatures.  In  a word,  to  speak  of  ill 
health  as  Natural,  is,  ignorantly  or  designedly,  to 
utter  blasphemy. t 


* Nor  have  statisticians  discovered  that  man  (taking  all  classes  and 
«//  causes  of  death)  is  longer  lived  than  woman — rather  the  contrary  ; 
but  what  they  have  discovered  (and  this  is  the  point  wliich  parents  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  consider  in  connexion  with  the  training  of  their 
daughters)  is,  that  certain  diseases  (tables,  pp.  10  and  24)  to  which 
the  female  constitution  is  not  by  Nature  more  liable  than  the  male,  are 
every  year  carrying  off  in  our  country  more  females  than  males  by 
many  thons(mdsl 

t The  argument  may  be  thus  enlarged.  The  Creator  either  As  or  is 
not  capable  of  making  laws  for  mankind's  perfect  mental  and  bodily 
development  ; — in  other  words,  laics,  by  folloicing  ichich  mankind  may 
keep  free  from  menUd  and  bodily  disease.  If  we  say  He  is  not  capable, 
we  utter  blas])hemy  ; but  of  course  no  human  being,  worthy  of  the 
name,  doubts  that  lie  to  whom  “all  things  are  possible,”^  is  capable, 
and  roas  capable  at  tlie  period  of  the  world’s  creation. 

The  question  then  arises,  Has  He,  being  capable  of  making  laws,  by 


‘ Nor  is  this  the  case  in  our  conntiy  only;  hnt  in  France,  (Icnnany,  the 
United  Slates  of  .Vmcrica,  ami,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  all  civilized  coininunitics. 

- Malt.  xix.  21);  Mark  x.  27,  ami  xiv.  30. 
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And  if  it  be  an  error  to  speak  of  ill  liealtli  as 
Natural,  it  is  equally  an  error  to  speak  of  any  kind  of 
death  as  Natural,  save  death  arising  from  old  age. 
Science,  Pliilosoi)hy,  and  Inspiration  all  point  to 
this  opinion  ; and  well  will  it  be  for  the  liinnan  family 
when  they  become  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  more  earnestly,  devoutly,  and  humbly 
the  sacred  volume  is  studied,  the  more  clearlv  will  it 
be  seen  to  accord  with  the  revelations  of  science  and 
with  all  true  philosophy ; and  the  greater  the  ad- 
vances made  by  seience  and  true  philosophy,  the 
gieater  will  lie  the  Hood  of  light  which  shall  illu- 
minate the  inquiring  mind  while  obeying  the  sacred 
mandate.  Search  the  Scriptures.  “ God  made  not 


following  winch  mankind  may  keep  free  from  mental  and  bodily 
disease,  done  so,  or  not?  If  He  has  not,  either  He  must  have  omitted 
doing  so  through  carelessness  or  indifference  (and  to  harbour  such  a 
thought  IS  even  sadder  blasphemy  than  to  suppose  Him  incapable)  or 
He  must  have  omUted  doing  so  designedly  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  been  His  design  “in  the  beginning”  that  however  man  acted 
(whether  well  or  ill- whether  as  a sinner  or  not)  he  should  suffer— suffer- 
ing should  be  ISiatimd  to  him — should  be  his  by  fixed  Natural  lato.  This 
IS  the  extiyme  of  blasphemy.  It  is  making  the  perfect  and  all-lovino- 
Hod  unjust  and  cruel a designer  of  evil.  It  is  turning  the  Book  of 
irutn  luto  a he;  the  sacred  volume  affirming  that  God  when  He 
surveyed  His  work  of  creation,  saw  that  “every  thing  ” (man’s  body 
man  s mind,  man’s  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  Natural  laws— 

EVERY  thing)  was  very  good.”  ‘ 

God  did  voj,  then,  “ill  the  beginning  ” so  constitute  His  laws  that  ill 
health  should  be  Natural ; and  as  “ God  is  not  a man  that  He  should 
lepent,  as  he  hath  “no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turnint^”^ 
but  IS  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,”  - the  same  “from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,”  as,  moreover,  we  learn  that  when  “ God 
rested  He  had  “ finished  ” His  work,®— it  follows  that  His  laws  are  the 
same  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and,  consequently,  are  not  now  con- 
stituted so  fliat,  be  they  followed  or  not,  man  must  suffer  from  ill 
health.  Ill  health,  therefore,  is  not  Natural— is  not  “produced  or 
effected  by  the  laws  of  growth,  formation,  or  motion,  impressed  on 
bodies  or  beings  by  Divine  Power  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  such 
without,  to  say  the  least,  incurring  the  danger  of  serious  error 


James  i.  17. 


' Gen.  i.  .31.  s 1 Sam.  .w.  2!>,  and  Num.  x.\iii  19 

- Heb.  xiii.  8.  ® Psalms, yrt.s'sm. 

r yordytransiyed  “ rested.”  » finished,”  are  very  strongly  expressed  in 
tlie  Greek  text  showing  a J>erjh  t rest,  a tot/cessatioi,  from 

labour,— and  a thorough  and  complete  finishing.— Septlagint,  Gen.  ii  1 3 
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iieitlicr  hath  He  i)leasnrc  in  the  destruction  of 
the  living ; for  He  created  all  things  that  they  might 
have  their  being,  and  the  generations  of  the  world 
were  healthful  but  man,  gifted  with  free-agency, 
that  he  might  walk  in  the  way  of  liberty,  transgressed 
God’s  laws — laws  which  should  have  governed  man’s 
j)erfect  Nature ; and  through  his  transgression  intro- 
duced unnatural  disease,  and  unnatural  death.  Everv 
wilful  transgression  of  a law  of  God — whether  it  be  a 
law  proclaimed  of  God  in  Scrit)ture,  or  traced  to  God 
by  the  right  use  of  reason — must  Ije  looked  upon  as 
sin;  and  as  sin  of  every  kind  diminishes,- — in  other 
words,  as  all  God’s  laws  become  more  and  more  re- 
spected, disease  (so  we  learn  to  ho])e  from  Scripture) 
shall  more  and  more  succumb,  until  (Earth’s  eyes  by 
Divine  Grace  having  been  fully  opened)  The  time  shall 
come  {GOD  hath  said  it,  and  shall  He  not  do  it?) 
v:hen  “ I will  take  sickness  awaa^  from  the 

MIDST  OF  thee;”  WHEN  “THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE 
‘ UNNATURAL  ’ DEATH  WHEN  “ THERE  SHALL  BE  NO 
MORE  AN  INFANT  SHORT-LIVED,  NOR  AN  OLD  MAN 
WHO  HATH  NOT  FULFILLED  IIIS  TIME  :f  FOR  AS  THE 
DAYS  OF  A TREE  SHALL  BE  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  PEOPLE  ; 
NEITHER  SHALL  THEY  GENERATE  A SHORT-LIVED  RACE: 
FOR  THEY  SHALL  BE  A SEKD  BLESSED  OF  JeHOVAH; 
THEY  AND  THEIR  OFFSPRING  WITH  THEM.”  TllUS  Saitll 

the  Lord  yonr  GOD..| 

Neither  ill  health,  then,  nor  early  death  is  Na- 
tural; and  with  such  conviction  we  will  ]nirsue  our 
subject. 


Having  in  this  and  the  })reccding  lecture,  been 


* Book  of  Wisdom,  i.  13,  14. 

■}•  No  more  an  infant  short- lived,  nor  jmmature  old  age. 

;{:  E.xod.  xxiii.  25  ; Rev.  xxi.  4 ; and  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  22,  23  (Bishop 
Lowth’s  Transkation).  Other  texts  to  the  same  effect  are  quoted  at 
pp.  12  and  16  of  Lecture  IT. 
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considering  various  rules  for  the  exercise  of  organs, 
let  us  now  reflect  to  wliat  extent  these  rules  are  out- 
raged during  early  female-education. 

Do  the  generality  of  jmnng  ladies  spend  at  least 
two  hours  daily  in  muscnlar  training?  Arc  the  more 
feeble  among  them  encouraged  to  extend  this  period 
to  three,  four,  or  five  hours, — or  to  whatever  their 
constitutions  can  endure  without  over-fatigue?  Arc 
their  exercises  conducted  on  sound  i)riiiciples  ? Are 
they,  that  is,  of  a nature  to  call  into  the  reipiisite 
activity  the  upper  ccpially  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  body  ? and  are  they  carried  on  at  a proper 
time  ? with  projicr  spirit  ? under  a grateful  iiervous- 
iiillnence?  and,  above  all,  with  the  system  perfectly 
nnrestrained  liy  pressure  from  tight  clothing?  if 
not, — if  with  young  ladies  the  greater  portion  of 
every  day  is  passed  in  an  upright  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  to  the  wearisome  over-taxing  of  the  spinal 
muscles, — if,  instead  of  adequate  fresh-air  recreations, 
they  have  merely  the  monotonous  and  mechanical 
flue- weather  walk  of  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
lialf,  with  no  jiarticular  impulse  of  the  mind  to  give 
energy  to  their  movements,  with  injunctions  not  to 
laugh  nor  talk  loudly,  to  keep  an  erect  carriage,  and 
not  to  swing  the  arms, — in  other  words,  not  to  exer- 
cise the  lungs  nor  the  upper  muscles  of  the  body,  for 
this  is  exactly  what  such  injunctions  signify, — if  the 
exercise  of  the  lungs  and  up})er  muscles  of  the  body  is 
yet  further  restrained  by  corsets,  tight  sashes,  and 
otlier  impediments  to  liealthfnl,  graceful  motion, — 
and  if,  as  a general  rule,  the  feeble,  Avhile  still  more 
shackled  than  their  companions  b}"  steel  supports, 
whale-bones,  and  even  worse  contrivances,  give  a 
shorter  instead  of  a longer  time  than  the  generalit}'  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  constitution, — if  such  in- 
fringements of  Nature’s  lav's,  are — and  avo  know 
they  are— habitually  practised  in  many  families  and 
schools,— then  here,  surely,  are  causes  enough  of 
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spinal  curvature,  cbest  diseases,  dyspeptic  aifectious, 
and  general  debility.* 


* Tlie  following  table,  constructed  by  aid  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Reports  (the  last  as  yet  issued), 
may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful : — 

Deaths  of  Mules  and  Females,  from  2)articulai'  diseases,  during  the  years 

1854 — 55  {England). 


OBbEiTATIONS. 


Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Or- 
gans, and  greatly  promoted- 
by  iusullicient  exercise  . 


Diseases  nourished  by  a poi- 
soned atmosphere,  and  which 
would  be  greatly  encouraged 
in  their  fatality  by  the  habit 
of  passing  many  hours  daily 
in  ill-ventilated  school-rooms, 
over-crowded  bod- rooms,  &c., 
and  by  any  deprivation  of 
pure  air 

Diseases  greatly  promoted  by  I 
all  the  above-mentioned  I 
causes,  and  some  of  them< 
still  more  so  by  wearitig  cor- 
sets, tight  sashes,  &c..  . . 


Names  of  Diseases. 


Ascites 

Gastritis  . \ 

I’eritonilis  ...  5 

Ulceration  of  Intestines  1 
Stricture  of  Intestinal  I 

Canal ' 

Disease  of  Stomach,  &c. 


Typhus  . . 

Influenza . . , 

Remittent  Fever 
Hooping-Cough  . 


Disease  of  Heart,  See 
Apoplexy . 

Paralysis  . 

Atrophy  . 
Consumption 
Dropsy 


1 

j 31,372 
3,957 


I 


34,324  2,952 
5,439  1,482 


Total  Excess  of  Females  in  1854  = 8,303 


1854 

Excess 

of 

Fern. 

1855 

Excess 

of 

j Fern. 

Males. 

I'em. 

Males. 

1 Fem. 

289 

459 

170 

300 

1 

536^  236 

916 

1,271 

355 

!i20 

1,272 

3'6 

487 

681 

194 

498 

611 

113 

933 

1,085 

152 

1,071 

1,291 

220 

8,907 

9,425 

518 

7,960 

8,072 

112 

5,141 

6,336 

1,195 

6,520 

7,808 

1,288 

13,660 

14,945 

1,285 

15,212 

15,990 

773 

31,973  35,041  3,068 
3,902;  5.46011,558 


In  1855=7,719 


There  died,  then,  in  England,  from  the  above-mentioned  diseases, 
during  the  year  1855,  no  less  than  7,719  more  females  than  males  ; and 
during  the  year  1854,  no  less  than  8,303  more  females  than  males. 
Obituary  reports  for  preceding  years  tell  the  same  tale: — In  1853, 
7,310  more  females  than  males  ; in  1852,  7,348  more  females  tlian 
males ; and  in  1851,  7,703  more  females  than  males  ! and  pursuing  our 
calculations  further — calculations  based  not  on  mere  surmises,  but  on 
the  most  carefully-garnered  facts — we  find  that  every  ten  years  there 
are  perishing  here  in  England,  from  the  diseases  above  specified, 
nearly  eighty  thousand,  more  females  than  males!  and  were  we  to 
estimate  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number — if 
we  may  judge  from  the  English  returns — would  be  not  far  short  of 
one.  hundred  and  twenty  thousand! — one  hundred  and  twenty  thou.sand 
MORE  FEIUADES  THAN  MALES  ! 

Connected  with  our  subject  is  luiother  startling  circumstance. 
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Let  US  examine  tlie  character  of  spinal  curvature. 

Growing  girls,  as  most  people  arc  aware,  are  far 
more  subject  to  this  calamity  than  growing  boys  ; and 
if  it  can  be  successfully  shown  that  much  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  errors  of  school  training,  it  may  serve  to 
place  in  a strong  light  the  lamentable  results  of  an 
ignorance  of  the  simple  laws  of  physiology. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  say  a few  words  con- 
cerning muscular  action  generally.  AYe  will  then 
apply  our  observations  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine. 

During  bodil}^  exercise  an  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  muscles  is  continually  taking  place.  In 
fact,  without  muscular  contraction  or  relaxation,  not 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  human  frame  can  be 
effected.  AVhen  the  hand  is  allowed  to  fall  carelessly 
by  the  side  of  the  body,  the  greater  number  of  the 
arm’s  muscles  are  in  a state  of  relaxation  ; when  the 
clenched  hand  is  turned  back  towards  the  shoulder, 
the  greater  number  of  the  arm’s  muscles  are  con- 
tracted. Continued  contraction  and  continued  relaxa- 
tion are  each  injurious  to  the  muscles.  By  continued 
contraction  they  are  overtaxed : by  continued  relaxa- 
tion they  become  enfeebled  through  inactivity. 

Imagine  a young  lady  to  have  raised  from  the  ground 
some  considerable  weight — a large  dumb-bell,  for 
instance  ; but  so  heavy  that,  with  her  utmost  strength, 


demanding  the  most  serions  attention  of  parents  and  instructresses  ; — 
Under  the  age  of  ten,  and  above  the  age  of  thirty,  or  five-and-thirty, 
the  death-rate  is  not  higher  for  the  weaker  sex  than  for  the  stronger — 
indeed,  not  so  high  ; but  the  period  of  human  life  during  which  the 
mortality  of  females  is  in  the  greatest  excess,  is  (as  proved  by  incontro- 
vertible statistics  *)  year  by  year  the  same— namel}",  between  the  ages 
of  about  fifteen  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  ! So  that,  whatever  be  the 
promoting  causes  of  the  diseases  by  which  this  great  excess  is  induced, 
they  must  depend  on  some  peculiar  difference  in  the  routine  of  male 
and  female  life  between  the  ages  of  about  ten  five-and-twei^ty  \ 


> See  the  Itegistrar-Generars  Seventeenth  Annn.al  Report,  p.  xvi.,  and 
Eigliteenth  Annual  Report,  p.  xv. 
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she  is  unable  to  keep  it  suspended  in  a lixed  position 
longer  than  one  minute.  At  tlie  end  of  the  minute 
the  arm  is  painfully  fatigued,  certain  muscles  having 
been  too  long  in  a state  of  severe  contraction.  And 
now  imagine  her,  having  duly  rested,  to  set  to  work 
to  remove  sixty  such  weights  from  one  spot  to  another, 
a yard  or  two  away.  This  she  finds  no  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  in  six  minutes and  during  these  six 
minutes  each  of  the  sixty  weights  has  remained 
suspended  in  her  hand  about  three  seconds;  in  other 
words,  her  muscles  have  sustained  for  sixty  times 
three  seconds  or  three  fidl  minutes  of  the  jieriod,  the 
same  burden  which  it  was  before  found  imiiossible  to 
keep  suspended  more  than  one;  nor  do  they  now 
experience  any  great  degree  of  fatigue.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  During  the  suspension  of  the  first  weight, 
the  muscles  were  in  the  unnatural  state  of  continued 
contraction  for  a full  minute ; the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  them  was  retarded  rather  than  accele- 
rated; by  being  overtaxed,  they  were  enfeebled 
ratlier  than  benefited.  But  during  the  removal  of  the 
sixty  weights,  there  was  an  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  flesliy  fibres — three  seconds  of  conlrac- 
lion,  and  then  an  interval  of  relaxation ; the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  increased  among  the  active 
organs,  all  of  which  were  strengthened  liy  the  health- 
ful exercise.  Tliese  facts  are  so  evident,  that  to  many 
an  explanation  must  liave  seemed  unnecessary.  But 
now  to  weigh  them  in  connection  with  the  spine  and 
its  deformities. 

Wlien  a liiiman  being  is  in  a sitting  or  standing 
attitude,  a multitude  of  muscles  are  occupied  in  sup- 
{lorting  the  sjiiiie  and  ii]iper  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  of  course,  like  any  other 
weight,  be  liable  to  ffill  to  tlie  ground  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  gravity.  The  erect  posture  of  the  liack  is 
maintained  entirely  by  these  muscles',  and  were  the 
upright  body  to  remain  perfectly  unmoved  for  too 
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lonp;  a period,  tlic  muscles  taxed  to  sustain  tins  heavy 
luirdeii  would  he  exactly  in  a similar  condition  with 
the  muscles  of  the  j^oung  lady’s  arm,  which  were 
pained  and  enfcclded  by  their  too  long  contraction. 
To  avoid  this,  the  Creator  has  made  the  spine  very 
flexible ; and  with  every  little  curve  or  other  move- 
ment of  the  back,  it  is  constantly  happening  that  fresh 
muscles  are  brought  into  activity,  while  others,  for- 
merly engaged  in  duty,  enjoy  a moment  of  repose. 
Thus,  a little  girl  might  Avalk  or  run  about  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  various  muscles  of  the  spine  will 
have  been  supporting  a considerable  portion  of  her 
weight  during  the  whole  time ; yet  she  will  not  com- 
plain of  being  tired,  nor  will  the  result  be  any  other 
than  highly  beneficial : for  healthy  muscular  action 
consists  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
jlesliy  fibres — alternate  labour  and  rest.  If  the  same 
child  be  made  to  stand  immoveably  in  an  upright 
position — or,  indeed,  in  any  position — for  the  space  of 
only  ten  minutes,  long  before  the  termination  of  the 
period  she  will  complain  of  back-ache  and  general 
fatigue;  for  the  supporting  muscles  will  then  be  in 
the  unnatural  state  of  continued  contraction,  and, 
consequently,  must  be  as  surely  overtaxed  as  the 
young  lady’s  arm  before  alluded  to,  which  was  pained 
and  injured  by  holding  a heavy  weight  one  entire 
minute^  and  yet  received  benefit  from  holding  the 
same  weight  three  minutes  broken  by  slight  intervals 
of  muscular  relaxation ; and  had  she  removed  a 
hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty  weights,  instead  of 
only  sixty,  she  might  have  been  still  further  benefited 
by  the  exercise. 

" Now,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  curvature 
of  the  spine  is,  in  almost  every  case,  not  a disease  of 
the  spine  itself,  but  occasioned,  in  the  first  instance, 
bva  leant  of  power  in  the  muscles  to  support  the  spine  in 
an  uprhjht  position.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  to  avoid 
such  a deformity,  the  muscles  of  the  back  should  be 
strengthened  ? And  how  should  they  be  strengthened  ? 
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Kvidciitly  not  by  tlic  use  of  rcclining-plaiies,  where 
rhe  muscles  are  })laced  in  a state  of  continued  relaxa- 
tion ; nor  Ijaek-boards,  nor  inj'unctions  to  sit  or 
stand  upright,  all  of  which  occasion  continued  con- 
traction of  the  supporting  muscles  ; nor  by  unnatural 
projis  or  stays,  which  binder  the  healthful  movements 
of  tlie  body ; but  hy  earning  the  museles  whieh  support 
the  spine  to  he  duly  e.vereised.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  due  aetivity  of  organs  strengthens  those 
organs  ,*  and  that  tlicre  exists  no  other  plan  whatever  by 
which  they  ean  be  strengthened.* 

And  now  to  retlect  upon  the  general  routine  of  what 
are  termed  fashionable  board! im-schools  for  voung 
ladies.  I allude  more  particularly  to  the  schools  of 
London  and  other  large  towns ; though  even  in  our 
smaller  towns — where,  for  the  most  i>art,  beautiful 
country  invites  from  every  side  to  liealthful  and 
elevating  recreations — schools  for  females  are  rarelv 
more  philosophically  conducted  than  if  the  heads  pos- 
sessed not  their  golden  o})portunities. 

In  these  establishments,  then,  studies  of  some 
kind  or  other  are  generally  progressing  for  about 
an  hour  before  breakfast.  The  pupils  occujiicd 
with  their  various  tasks  are,  during  that  period, 
cither  quietly  sitting  or  quiet!}'  standing.  In  other 
words,  the  muscles  of  the  spine  <tc.,  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  iii  a state  of  contraction,  engaged  in  sup- 
porting a very  heavy  weight.  A slight  bend  forward 


* As  the  injurious  effects  of  wearing  “ unnatural  props  or  stays  ” will 
be  treated  of  in  Lecture  VIL,  it  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  briefly 
remind  the  reader  that  it  is  tdterh/  impussihle  for  any  article  of  dress  to 
press  so  clostdy  on  the  body  as  to  interfere,  even  in  the  sliglitest  degree, 
with  the  action  of  a muscle,  or  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
without  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  system ; — first,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  any  unnatural  restraint  whatever  upon  the  action  of 
a muscle  without  injuriously  affecting  the  development  of  the  muscle 
{Introductory  lA'ctiur,  pp.  14 — 17)  ; and  secondly,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imi)edc  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  system  without  depriving 
that  part  of  its  due  share  of  nutriment  (Jbid.,  pp.  18,  U),  and  23,  24). 
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ROW  and  then,  an  inclination  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
any  alteration  of  the  posture  of  the  hack,  would  be 
very  grateful  to  the  system : fresh  muscles  would  be 
lirought  into  activity,  while  others  would  find  repose. 
But  young  ladies  ‘ must  sit  or  stand  upright,  and  must 
not  fidget and  so  their  tired  muscles  must  continue 
on  duty.  Now  comes  breakfast,  during  which  the 
condition  of  the  back  remains  the  same : the  same 
muscles  are  still  taxed  to  keep  up  the  same  position. 
After  breakfast  there  is  jierhaps  half  an  hour’s  relaxa- 
tion, when  studies  recommence,  and  the  wearied 
muscles  of  the  spine  are  again  summoned  to  exertion. 
The  upright  position  must  be  maintained  till  noon  or 
one  o’clock.  Then  conies  the  formal,  spiritless  walk, 
during  which  an  erect  carriage  is  to  be  practised,  and 
the  arms  are  not  to  be  swung.  Thus  these  poor,  un- 
fortunate muscles,  already  over-fatigued  by  supporting 
their  heavy  burden  so  many  hours,  have  still  to  con- 
tinue in  their  unnaturally  contracted  condition, — are, 
in  fact,  altogether  deprived  of  that  real  and  proper 
exercise  shown  to  be  so  requisite  for  their  invigoratiou, 
— while  muscular  activity  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  lower  limbs.  Dinner  follows,  and  with  it  a repeti- 
tion of  the  postures  of  breakfast : the  same  muscles  are 
still  taxed.  The  afternoon  is  a repetition  of  the  mus- 
cular exertions  of  the  morning.  Tea-time  is  another 
period  of  toil,  which  is  generally  followed  by  another 
hour  of  upright  study.  Then  comes  the  interval 
allotted  to  repose ; and  during  slumber  these  wearied 
muscles  remain  in  a state  of  comparative  relaxation. 
With  the  dawn  of  morning,  wearied  and  weakened  as 
they  are  from  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  da}',  they 
are  excited  to  a renewal  of  the  routine. 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Nay,  it  might  have 
been  more  highly  coloured,  without  transcending  truth. 
When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  back  during  the 
formal  meals,  during  the  formal  walks,  during  literary 
occupations,  at  the  piano  or  the  harp,  while  taking  the 
drawing  lesson,  while  engaged  in  wool-work  or  em- 
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liroidcry, — in  evei*y  case  we  find  severe  contraction  of 
the  muscles  wliicli  snp|iort  tlie  spine.  And  if  in  such 
an  establisliment  as  we  liave  pictured,  tlicre  be  some 
young  ladies  of  a feeble  constitution, — whose  weakly- 
developed  frames  are  unable  to  maintain  so  long  their 
heavy  burdens, — Avho,  more  frequently  than  their  com- 
panions, have  to  be  cautioned  by  the  governess  not  to 
stoop,  or  not  to  sit  on  one  side, — these  are  the  very 
girls,  beyond  all  others,  whose  muscles  require 
strengthening  by  regular  and  jiroper  action.  These, 
beyond  all  others,  should  never  be  permitted  to  grow 
tired  by  confinement  to  one  position.  Their  hours  of 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air  should  be  increased,  ddieir 
periods  of  sitting  or  standing  u]3right,  should  be 
diminished.  And  yet  how  often  does  it  hapjien  that 
during  out-of-study-times — times  of  relief  to  their 
stronger  companions, — these  very  sufferers  are  picked 
out  to  be  tortured  with  the  back-board,  or  to  recline 
upon  a plane.  And  thus  the  same  positions  which  have 
been  the  sole  causes  of  injury^  are,  through  ignorance, 
continued  as  a means  of  cure.  And  such  wrongs  arc 
inflicted  with  the  purest  of  intentions.  Their  object  is 
to  benefit.  x\nd  in  after  years,  when,  through  a per- 
severance in  this  injurious  course,  curvature  of  the 
spine  and  other  diseases  have  been  enforced^  the  victim 
is  in  many  instances  positively"  told,  and  made  to 
believe,  that  had  she  taken  more  jiains  with  her  car- 
riage when  young,  had  she  made  a more  frequent  use 
of  the  back-board,  had  she  followed  the  advice  of  her 
superiors  to  sit  straight,  Ac., — she  would  have  escaiied 
deformity.*  AVcll  may  Sir  James  Clark  s]ieak  of  the 


* “The  following  fact  may,  we  will  venture  to  say,  be  verified  by 
inspection  of  ihoiisaiidff  of  boarding-schools  in  this  country  : — We  lately 
visited  in  a large  town  a boarding-school  containing  forty  girls ; and 
we  learnt,  on  close  and  accurate  inquiry,  that  there  was  7iut  one  of  the 
girls  who  had  been  at  the  school  two  years  (and  the  majority  liad  been 
as  long),  that  was  not  more  or  less  crooked  " (Editorial  A\)te  appended 
to  an  article  on  Physical  Education  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practiced 
Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  698).  'I'hough  Sir  dohn  Forbes  thus  wrote  npreards 
of  twenty  years  ago,  the  language  is  scarcely  too  strong  fin-  1858.  I'hat 
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systems  iircvailing  in  schools  for  females  as  “frangiit 
with  the  most  ]iernicious  consequences.”  “ If,”  says 
that  distinguished  physician,  “ the  plans  pnirsued  at 
many  of  these  establishments  were  intended  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  pupils^  they  could  scarcely  be  better  con- 
trived to  effect  that  purpose  ” * 

On  a former  occasion  I ventured  to  declare  that 
‘ Education  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy and  as  we 
advance  in  our  work,  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Girls  being  of 
the  same  Nature  as  boys,  the  same  rules  for  exercise 
apply  to  both.  The  playground,  with  its  variety  of 
amusements,  is  as  requisite  for  the  one  sex  as  for  the 
other.  Of  course  the  games  must  differ.  3Te  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  the  skipping-rope,  the  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  trundling  of  hoops,  archery,  and 
various  games  with  the  ball,  are  equally  valuable 
with  the  more  boisterous  sports  of  boys.  And  yet  in 
London  alone  there  arc  many  hundreds  of  ladies’- 
schools  to  which  no  place  whatever  for  out-of-door 
recreation  is  attached ; and  for  weeks  and  months, 
the  only  important  muscular  exercise  taken  b}^  the 
pupils,  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  dancing-lesson  and 
the  fine-weather  walk  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half 
through  the  accustomed  street  or  about  the  accus- 
tomed square.  When  we  reflect  on  these  things,  can 
we  feel  surprise  that  deformities,  diseased  lungs,  and 


educational  improvements  of  a certain  sort  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  is  unquestionable  ; but  they  count  as  mere  nothings  compared 
with  what  must  bo  done.  The  writer  of  this  lecture  most  unhesitatingly 
expresses  his  firm  conviction— a conviction  arrived  at  not  without 
making  large  inquiiues  into  the  matter,  and  with  considerable  pains- 
taking to  I’each  the  truth— that  there  exist  in  England,  at  the  present 
day,  thousands  of  schools  for  females  where  at  least  one-third  of  the 
pupils  are  more  or  less  deformed ; and  that  there  are  a still  greater 
number  of  schools  where,  among  thirty  or  forty  girls,  it  would  be 
difficult — in  many  instances  impossible — to  find  a single  one  who,  after 
having  lived  under  the  influence  of  the  regime  only  a few  months, 
would  be  pronounced  by  the  well-pi'actised  medical  man  as  not 
evidencing  symptoms  of  functional  derangement. 

* d’reatise  on  Consumption  and  Scrofula,  p.  290. 
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early  deaths  are  so  frequent  with  females  ? and  dare 
we  call  these  Natural  diseases — Natural  deaths? 
Nay,  rather  let  us  marvel  at  the  protective  ^'oodness 
of  Nature,  who  prevents  so  many  alllictions  which  we, 
by  the  infringements  of  her  laws,  are  constantly  en- 
couraging.* 


A few  words  more.  We  have  been  contemplating 
some  of  the  many  errors  which  exist  in  the  training 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society  ; and  grievous  indeed 
they  seem  both  in  their  commission  and  in  their 
effects.  But  shall  we  forget,  while  thinking  of  our 
own  families,  the  far  more  grievous  errors  which  exist 
among  the  poor?  Look  again j to  the  working-rooms 
of  the  imprisoned  needle-women,  and  see  there  kept 
up  for  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  hours  a day,  the 
same  positions  that  have  curved  your  daughters’ 
spines  and  ruined  their  constitutions.  Are  not  these 
daughters  of  England  too?  and  are  we  to  improve 


* If  when  people  spoke  of  diseases  and  early  deaths  as  “ Natural,” 
the  meaning  always  was  that  such  diseases  and  deaths  naiurally  fol- 
lowed from  violation  of  the  Creator's  laics,  the  phrase  would  he  perfectly 
unobjectionable.  In  this  sense  it  is  Natural  that,  so  long  as  the  liuinan 
race  continue  to  act  as  at  present,  many  children  should  be  honi 
unhealthy,  and  that  many  others,  Uiough  born  healthy,  should  grow  up 
deformed,  or  should  die  young  ; for  God’s  laws  cannot  be  broken  with 
impunity.  But  to  argue  from  this  that  disease  is  Natural  to  man  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  a part  of  man's  Kature,  is,  as  it  were,  to  argue 
that  to  suffer  from  hums  and  scalds  is  a part  of  man’s  Nature,  because 
if  man,  unrestrained  by  the  reason  given  him  as  his  guide,  icill  thrust 
his  hand  into  fire  or  boiling  water,  it  is  in  the  course  of  Nature  that  he 
be  burnt  or  scalded  ; or  that  cuts  or  bruises  ai’c  a part  of  man’s  Nature, 
because,  if  man  will  draw  a knife  across  his  arm,  or  will  leap  from  a 
precipice,  it  is  in  the  course  of  Nature  that  he  be  wounded.  As  the 
spirit  of  vital,  practical,  Christ-like  Christianit}'  increases,  accompanied, 
as  it  will  be,  by  a far  more  deep  and  earnest  faith  in  God's  perfection, 
and  especially  in  his  perfect  love,  the  human  family  will  be  less  apt  to 
‘ murmur  against  Providence  for  evils  of  their  own  creation  ’ — shuffling 
causes  of  misery  from  their  own  shoulders  and  laying  them  oft'  to 
Heaven. 

t The  matter  was  glanced  at  in  Lecture  11.,  p[).  24  et  seq. 
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systems  for  ourselves  alone,  while  diseases  are  invited 
to  attack  the  poor?  Look  again  to  the  little  children 
of  the  manufactories,  silent  and  sad  at  their  various 
occupations, — ‘running’  their  lace,  or  ‘drawing 
their  threads,  or  heading  their  pins, — and  know  that 
such  is  their  employment  for  ten,  fourteen,  sixteen 
hours  together.  It  is  well  to  he  anxious  that  in  our 
own  growing  families  every  law  of  health  may  be 
carefully  observed ; but  should  these  continue  to  be 
treated  as  they  are  ? I ask  you  not  now  to  consider 
the  condition  of  adult'male  operatives,  with  whose  ways 
of  labour  some  might  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere ; but  I am  anxious  to  impress  upon  your 
miuds  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  help- 
less women  and  children  in  our  country,  who  are 
forced  to  undergo  pain  and  suffering,  who  are  forced 
to  sacrifice  health,  happiness — nay,  many  years  of  life 
itself,  in  striving  for  the  means  of  living.* 

To  those  among  you  who  have  not  looked  into  such 
matters,  it  must  appear  incredible  that  some  of  these 
children  are  set  to  work  as  early  as  five  and  even 
four  years  old;  that  “for  years ’’from  their  period 
of  commencement,  or  until  their  little  lives  are  too 
far  withered  to  be  of  further  service,  they  “are  never 
in  bed  before  ten,  and  more  frequently  later;”  that 
it  is  common  for  little  girls  of  six  and  seven  years 
old,  but  whose  stunted  growth  makes  them  appear 
much  younger,  to  be  “occupied  in  small,  close  rooms 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a day  (exclusive  of  meals) 
fluring  which  period  they  are  neither  allowed  to  move 
nor  speak ;”  that  children  of  nine,  eight,  seven  years 
old,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are,  “as  a usual  thing,” 
made  to  work  for  “sixteen  and  even  eighteen  hours 
without  intermission ;”  that  children  “ frequently 
faint  at  their  work,”  and  more  frequently  “sleep  at 


* It  will  be  understood  that  the  text  is  treating  of  women  and 
children  who  do  not,  as  touching  their  hours  of  toil,  come  under  the 
protecting  operation  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
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their  work/’*  and  are  sliaken  and  beaten  in  order  to 
l>e  kept  awake.  To  those  who  have  not  looked  into 
these  grave  matters  it  must  be  difficnlt  to  believe  that 
it  is  eoninion  for  many  among  onr  female  slaves  to 
liave  no  rest  l‘or  twenty,  thirt}^,  forty  hours  together; 
that  it  is  a very  common  thing  for  them  to  j)!}^  tlie 
needle  tlie  twenty-four  hours  through,  two  or  tliree 
times  a week ; that  it  is  not  imcomnion  for  them  to 
pass  three  or  four  consecutive  days  and  iiights  without 
even  taking  otf  their  clothes ; that  tliey  are  frequently 
coin])elled  to  work  themselves  blind — to  work  theni- 
selves  almost  dead  ; that  instances  have  been  Ijrought 
to  light  where  labour  has  been  protracted  for  seven, 
eight,  and  even  “nine days  and  nigiits  consecutively,” 
without  any  change  of  dress,  witliout  au}^  regular 
period  allotted  to  repose,  without  so  mucli  as  time 
allowed  for  meals.  I feel  that  I am  speaking  of  facts 
which  must  to  many  appear  incredible  ; | i)ut  what 


* They  frequently  “ sleej)  standing  at  their  work,” — their  fingers  still 
in  motion. 

t “Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital and  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  concludes  a melancholy  description 
of  the  progressive  stages  by  which  complete  disorganization  of 
the  eyes,  and  consequent  total  loss  of  vision,  take  idace  in  many  of 
these  young  women  as  the  result  of  their  excessive  labour,  with  the 
following  example  : — ‘ A fair  and  delicate  girl,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  brought  to  witness  in  consequence  of  total  loss  of  vision. 
* * * On  examination,  both  eyes  were  found  disorganized  ; and 

recovery,  therefore,  was  hopeless.  She  had  been  an  apprentice  as  a 
dressmaker  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ; and  some  time  before  her 
vision  became  affected,  her  general  health  had  been  materially  deranged 
from  too  close  confinement  and  excessive  work.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  disease  in  the  eyes  was  excessive  and  continued  application  to 
making  mourning.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  remain 
without  changing  her  dress  for  nine  days  and  nights  consecutively  ; that 
during  this  period  she  had  been  permitted  only  occasionally  to  rest  on 
a mattress  placed  on  the  floor  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a time  ; and  that 
her  meals  were  placed  at  her  side,  cut  up,  so  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  should  be  spent  in  their  consumption.  Witness  regi’ets  that  he 
did  not,  in  this  and  a few  other  cases  nearly  as  flagrant  and  distressing, 
induce  the  sufterers  to  appeal  to  a jury  for  compensation’”  {Physical 
and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  employed  in 
Mines  and  Manufactures,  p.  144).  Having  perused  the  above,  the  reader 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  young  girls,  after  months  of  excessive  toil,  to  go  home,  or  to  some 
hospital,  and  take  to  their  beds,  never  to  leave  them  again  a.live. 
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will  you  say — wliat  must  you  think  of  our  ‘ Christian 
country — when  you  are  told  that  all  these  things  liave 
been  laiown  in  the  highest  quarters — have  been 
known  to  Government  to  Parliament,  to  the  heads  of 
our  Church,  to  all  who  are  or  should  be  the  leading 
men  of  our  nation,  for  iijncards  of  fifteen  years,  and  no 
steps  whatever  have  been  taken  Ijy  our  legislators  to 
crush  this  crying  sin  ? What  must  you  think  when 
you  are  told  that  the  leading  men  ol  our  nation  are 
perfectly  aware  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  Avomen 
and  little  children  are  being  annually  killed  through 
over-toil,  and  yet  they  let  these  things  continue  ? 
AVhat  must  you  think  when  you  are  told  that  as  long 
ago  as  1841,  a Commission  of  Inquiry  Avas  formed 
to  investigate  these  matters  ? that  the  Commission 
brought  to  light  not  only  such  facts  as  AA^e  are  now 
considering,  but  many  far  more  fearful  facts  than 
these  ? that  they  Avere  formed  into  blue-books,*  and 
put  before  the  Government,  and  Members  of  botli 
Houses?  that  by  many  they  Avere  totally  dis- 
regarded ? by  others  taken  up,  perused,  laid  down 
again, — and  there  an  end!  The  evils  could  not  be 
abolished:  there  were  ^difficulties  in  the  way  V And 
for  Avhat,  I Avould  ask,  are  distinguished  men  raised 
to  distinguished  posts  of  honour  if  it  be  not  to  cope 
with  difficulties?  There  were  ‘difficulties  in  the 
Avay  !’  And  so  tbousands  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  are 
every  year  to  perish  miserably,  and  thousands  more 
to  grow  up  dAvarfed  and  deformed,  and  so,  by  natural 
laAv,  become  the  parents  of  a dAvarfed  and  deformed 
progeny — and  Avhy  ? Not  because  it  is  impossible 
to  root  out  the  shameful  Avrong, — not  because  the 
Avliole  legislative  body  have  strained  every  energy  to 
find  remedial  measures,  and  strained  in  vain, — but 


* Reports  of  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Employment  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  in  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  in  whicli 
Numbers  of  them  work  together,  not  being  included  under  the  Terms 
of  the  Factories  Act. 
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because  tlicre  are  ‘ diniciilties  in  the  way!’  And  can 
we  wonder  that  the  world  is  so  diseased  ? wonder  that 
jdagnes  allliot  our  people?  wonder  that  upwards  oe 
ETETY  THOUSAND  liuinaii  beiiigs  are  annually  perish- 
ing in  England  from  consumption  alone?  Shame 
on  all  Govern inents  that  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  be  just  I My  friends,  I speak  not  as  a party  man : 
I address  }'OU  as  a simple  lecturer  on  education.  The 
true  educationist  is  the  bigot  of  no  political  party — of 
no  class  section.  lie  never  advocates  the  interests  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  nor  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor — of  the  employed  against  the  eni])loyer,  nor  of 
the  employer  against  the  employed.  His  fight  is 
against  cold-heartedness,  wherever  it  exists.  His 
struggle  is  against  the  selfishness  of  the  world.  His 
arguments  are  against  the  folly  of  those  who,  to  their 
own  detriment,  will  regard  themselves  more  than  they 
regard  their  neighbours.  He  casts  his  eyes  around, 
and  wherever  he  beholds  any  infringement  of  the 
Creator’s  laws — those  laws  which  are  ordained  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  human  family, ^ — whether 
the  infringement  be  the  deed  of  the  wealthy  or  of  the 
indigent,  of  the  many  or  of  the  few, — whether  it  affect 
the  mental  constitution  by  acting  on  the  body,  or  the 
bodily  constitution  by  acting  on  the  mind, — he  knotes 
that  such  infringement  must  lessen  human  happiness  ; 
and  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  say, 
These  things  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  And  all 
the  infringements  of  Nature’s  laws  which  we  have 
been  contemplating  in  this  and  former  lectures, — 
whether  observable  iii  schools  and  private  families,  or 
in  the  working-rooms  of  such  enijiloyei'S  as  love  their 
gold  more  than  their  fellow-creatures, — all  are  iufringe- 
ments  of  the  laws  of  God.  And  all  of  you  who  will 
receive  these  truths,  and  will  help  to  s})read  abroad 
these  truths,  will  be  expediting  human  progress  ; will 
))c  augmenting  the  general  happiness  of  the  world  ; 
will  be  employed  in  working  out  God’s  AVtu..  There 
is  not  one  here  present,  however  humbh'  he  may  be, 
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but  is  gifted  with  this  mighty  privilege.  In  your  own 
families,  in  your  own  circles,  you  may  do  much ; in 
the  schools  to  which  those  among  you  who  are  parents 
have  been  accustomed  to  intrust  your  children,  you 
may  do  much  ; with  all  who  have  any  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  training  of  any  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  yon,  you  may  do  much : for  to  such  it  is  your 
right,  it  is  your  duty,  to  express  your  sentiments  ; 
and  thus  may  you  effect  much  good.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  not  one  of  ns  l)nt  has  it  in  his  power  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  over-toiling,  ill-paid  poor, — 
not  one  but  has  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  giant  wrongs  vdiich  everywhere  en- 
compass them ; for  though  no  good  results  ma}"  seem 
to  spring  directly  from  the  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments, still,  believe  me,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
constantly  speak  truth,  and  not  do  good.  Every  fresh 
voice  raised  against  an  error,  tends  to  enlighten  the 
world’s  mental  darkness ; and  at  the  dawn  of  every 
new-acknowledged  truth,  a Mdiolesome  public  opinion 
ever  rises.  Public  opinion.  Heaven  be  praised,  is 
already  dawning  on  the  matters  which  we  have  been 
contemplating  ; but  l)e  it  remembered  that  every  one 
liere  present"  has  the  power  to  facilitate  its  rising : 
and  the  rising  of  public  opinion — even  though  it 
should  not  cause  employers  to  be  just  through  a sense 
of  shame,  or  make  it  palpable  to  their  senses  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  be  so — will  be  sure  to  effect  this 
useful  object; — it  will  disperse  the  mists  of  ‘diffi- 
culty ’ which  dim  the  eyes  of  legislators,  till  at  length 
the,y  shall  discover  that  after  all  it  is  not  so  very  hard 
to  do  justice  to  the  poor.* 


* That  there  are,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  immense  ‘ difficulties  in 
the  way  ’ of  legislating  justly  with  reference  to  hours  of  toil,  as  likewise 
with  reference  to  many  other  subjects  bearing  upon  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  working  classes,  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  denied  ; 
and  on  that  account  it  w'ould  be  very  intelligible  to  the  reflecting 
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But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another 
manner  in  which  great  good  may  arise  from  a consi- 
deration of  the  condition  of  these  over-toiling  classes. 
I mean  a good  which  shall  act  directly  for  the  benelit 
of  yourselves  and  your  own  families. 

When  you  hear — as  you  may  now — that  among 
England’s  400,000  needle-women  (and  remember  that 
what  is  al)out  to  be  stated  refers  not  to  those  alone 
who  Avork  for  the  lower  orders  of  monej^-grasping 
tradesmen,  but  includes  such  as  are  employed  Ijy  the 
owners  of  the  most  fashionable  shops  of  London  and 
other  large  toAvns) — A¥hen,  then,  you  hear  that 
among  England’s  400,000  needle-women,  spinal  cur- 
vature is  an  exceedingly  common  thing, — and  that 
with  such  young  persons  as  have  been  engaged  in 
their  ruinous  occupations  for  any  great  length  of  time 
distortion  of  the  back  may  be  considered  as  it  were 
the  rule,  and  freedom  from  distortion  the  exception, — 
and  that  among  the  90,000  necdle-AA'onien  of  the 
metropolis^  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  aii}'  hard- 


portion  of  the  community  why  all  the  high  statesmen  of  the  nation 
should  be  so  earnestly  occupied  on  these  subjects  as  to  be  Tittcrly 
unable  to  bestow  an  adequate  amount  of  time  on  attairs  of  less 
moment;  but  why  affairs  of  less  moment  should  be  occupying,  session 
after  session,  the  whole  time  of  legislators,  while  the  subjects  which 
require  deep  thought  beyond  all  others,  receive  from  them  (from  the 
great  majority  of  them)  no  deep  thought  wh.atever,  is  totally  inex- 
plicable fi'om  moral  causes.  The  truth  is,  the  principal  ‘ difficulties  ’ to 
be  overcome  exist  with  our  legislators  themselves — their  want  of 
earnestness,  their  want  of  heart,  their  perfect  indifference  (we  speak  of 
the  great  majority)  to  the  fate  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sufferers,  so  long  as  their  owm  individual  interests  am  not  concerned, 
or  so  long  as  there  is  no  cry  from  the  country  ; these  constitute  the 
principal  ‘ difficulties  in  the  way.’  And  hence  the  necessity  that  all 
such  members  of  the  community  as  are  really  anxious  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  industrial  population  should  be  redressed,  should  take  these 
wrongs  into  consideration, — should  talk  about  them,  hold  meetings 
to  excite  attention  to  them,  and  by  cveiy  peaceful,  lawful,  and  equitable 
means  in  theii’  ])Ower,  endeavour  to  form  a strong  public  opinion  upon 
them.  AVhen  this  is  effected,  whatever  amount  of  legislation  may  be 
found  requisite  will  be  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

* Tlie  text  speaks  in  round  numbers.  At  the  Census  of  1851  were, 
enumerated  -10!),2(,)7  for  England  and  Wales  ; and  of  these,  0(),277 
resided  in  London. 
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worked  apprentice  drawing  towards  the  close  ot  her 
indentureship  but  whose  crooked  back  and  liigh- 
projecting  shoulder  bear  witness  to  the  kind  of  slavery 
which  she  has  endured, — Wlien  you  hear  such  things 
as  these, — and  further,  when  you  hear  that  among 
the  lace-manufacturers  of  Bedford,  Nottingham,  Derli}% 
Leicester,  and  other  places,  distortion  of  the  spine  is 
“ almost  universal,” — and  that  all  the  children  em- 
ployed in  these  manufactures,  or  in  hosiery,  or  in 
thread-winding,  or  in  pin-making,  or  in  any  other 
occupation  which  insists  upon  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years  being  passed  without  due  exercise — that  all 
these  children  are  reported  by  the  Government  Com- 
missioners as  “ wofully  ill-conditioned,” — some  as 
“ manifesting  incipient  malformation,”  others  as  “ill- 
formed,  meagre,  and  awry,”  others  as  “ badly  dis- 
torted,” others  as  “wretchedly  thin  and  ^ dwarfed,” 
others  as  “ utterly  stunted  and  deformed,”  others  as 
“ exhibiting  malformation  of  the  pelvis,”  others  with 
“ ribs  and  sternum  greatly  contracted,”  others  as 
“ knock-kneed  and  hump-backed,”  not  one  as  healthy, 
— When  you  hear  such  truths  as  these, — and  when, 
moreover,  you  learn  that  among  these  women,  girls, 
and  little  children  headaches,  sideaches,  sicknesses, 
vomitings,  dyspepsia,  faintings,  heart-palpitations, 
scrofula,  atrophy,  and  consumption,  are,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  various  medical  witnesses,  exceed- 
ingly prevalent, — and  that  the  mortality  among  this 
class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  manifested  in  the 
tables  of  registrars,  is  aijsolutely  murderous, — When, 
I say,  you  hear  and  ponder  upon  facts  like  these,  great 
and  direct  benefit  must  accrue  to  yourselves  and  your 
own  private  circles,  if  you  will  but  bear  in  mind  that 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  has  caused,  and  is  still 
causing,  such  terrible  calamities,  differs  only  hi  degree 
from  that  which  is  practised  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
training-estaldishments  for  young  ladies.  I repeat, 
that  it  differs  only  in  degree.  The  same  injurious 
scheme  of  silent,  quiet  toil,  tlie  same  long  maintenance 
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of  the  same  positions,  the  same  deprivation  of  whole- 
some exercise,  which  have  crook’d  and  Avithered  tlie 
forms  of  these  women  and  children, — this  same  scheme 
of  treatment,  but  in  a moderated  form,  is  underminiiig 
the  constitutions  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  daughters 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  in  the  ladies’-schools 
of  England.* 


* And  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  matter,  attest 
unanimously  that  the  fatal  en-ors  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
existing  in  the  management  of  the  ladies’-schools  of  England,  exist  (in 
some  instances  in  a still  severer  form)  in  thousands  of  schools  of  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  civihsed  commu- 
nities. 


END  OF  LFC'I’UKE  Jli. 


WRONGS  WHICH  CRY  FOR  REDRESS. 


OUK  OPERATIVE  CLASSES WORKERS  IN  TRADES 
AND  MANUFACTURES. 


“ It  would  be  counted  against  us  for  a hideous  blunder  if  after  the 
lapse  of  a generation  or  two  it  were  found  that  England  had  improved  the 
breed  of  her  horses,  her  cows,  her  sheep,  her  swine,  her  poultry,  and 
every  thing  animal  or  vegetable,  but  had  allowed  her  breed  of  men  to  fall 
into  hopeless  degeneracy.  * * * Do  we  not  wish  our  children  to  be  tall, 
strong,  and  handsome,  and  even  ambitious,  daring,  resolute,  lively,  witty, 
and  all  that  used  to  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word  ‘ generous  ?’  Yes, 
we  all  do.  But  what  we  wish  for  our  own  children,  if  we  care  for  our 
country,  we  wish  for  our  people  and  our  nation.” — Times,  August  o,  1858. 


In  evidence  placed  before  Parliament  so  lon^  ago  as  1842, 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Body  has  been 
frequently  called  since  that  period,  but  without  any  good  prac- 
tical result,  it  is  stated  as  follows  :* — 

“ That  in  trades  and  manufactures  instance.s  occur  in  whicli  children 
begin  to  work  as  early  as  throe  and  four  years  of  age;  not  unfre- 
(luently  at  five,  and  between  five  and  six ; while,  in  general,  regular 
employment  commences  between  seven  and  eight ; the  great  majority 
of  the  children  having  begun  to  work  before  they  are  nine  years  old.” 

“ That  in  a very  large  proportion  of  these  trades  and  manufactures 
female  children  are  employed  equally  with  boys,  and  at  the  same 
tender  ages  ; in  some,  indeed,  the  number  of  girls  exceeds  that  of 
boys  ; and  in  a few  cases  the  work,  as  far  as  it  is  performed  by  those 
under  adult  age,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  girls  and  young 
women.” 

“ That  in  some  few  instances  the  regular  hours  of  work  do  not 
exceed  ten,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals;  sometimes  they 


* The  evidence  alluded  to  is  contained  in  The  R(ports  of  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  Emplogments  oj  Children  and.  Young  Persons  in  the  Trades  and 
^lanufactures  in  which  A umhers  of  them  work  together,  not  being  included  under  the 
Terms  oJ  the  Factories  Act.  A manual  of  “ E.vtracts,”  from  these  and  other 
Reports,  was  published  about  the  same  time  (1843).  It  is  hoped  that  the  passages, 
given  above,  from  this  manual,  may  induce  some  of  our  renders  to  study  its  con- 
tents. Nothing  of  any  moment  (if  we  e.vcept  the  passing  of  the  Print-Works 
Act)  has  been  effected  tor  the  workers  in  the  trades  and  manufactures  therein 
specified,  since  the  date  of  those  Reports. 
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arc  eleven,  but  more  commonly  twelve ; and  in  great  numbers  of 
instances  the  employment  is  continued  for  fifteen,  sixteen,  and 
even  eighteen  hours  consecutively.” 

“ Idiat  in  almost  every  instance  the  children  woi  k as  long  as  the 
adults ; being  sometimes  kept  at  work  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  hours, 
without  any  intermission.” 

“ That  in  many  trades  and  manufactures  of  great  extent  aiid  im- 
portance there  is  no  night-work ; but  in  others  it  is  so  general  and 
constant,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a i>art  of  the  regular  system  of 
carrying  on  these  branches  of  industry  : while  all  classes  of  witnesses, 
in  all  the  districts  in  which  this  practice  is  prevalent,  concur  in  stating 
that  its  effect  is  most  injurious,  physically  and  mentally,  on  the  work- 
people in  general,  and  on  the  children  in  particular.” 

“ That  in  some  processes  of  manufircture,  as  in  winding  for  lace- 
machines,  the  children  have  no  regular  and  certain  time  whatever  for 
sleep  or  recreation,  being  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  period  during 
sixteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  tv'enty-four,  while 
they  have  frequently  to  go  from  one  place  of  work  to  another,  often 
at  considerable  distances,  at  all  houi  s of  the  night,  and  in  all  seasons.” 

“ That  in  the  case  of  young  women  employed  in  the  millineiy  and 
di’css-making  business  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  of  the  large  pro- 
vincial cities,  even  in  what  are  considered  the  best-regulated  establish- 
ments, during  the  busy  season,  occupying  in  London  about  four 
months  in  the  year,  the  regular  hours  of  work  are  fifteen ; but  on 
emergencies,  which  frequently  occur,  these  hours  are  extended  to 
eighteen;  and  in  many  establishments  the  hours  of  work  during  flic 
season  are  unlimited,  the  young  women  never  getting  more  than  six, 
often  not  more  than  four,  sometimes  only  three,  and  cx?casionally  not 
more  than  two  hours  for  rest  and  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
very  frequently  they  work  all  night ; there  being,  in  fact,  no  other 
limit  to  the  duration  of  their  laboxir  than  their  physical  inability  to 
work  longer.” — Eatnicfa from  Jkjwrts,  pp.  105,  106,  108,  109. 

The  frightful  effects  of  such  systems  can  well  he  imagined  : — 

AVoiiVERHAMPTON. — “ Many  of  the  children  arc  ill-formed,  meagre, 
and  awry,  with  incipient  malformation  ; and  some  few  badly  defoi  nied, 
especially  the  girls”  (Horne,  Report  : App.,  Ft.  IT.,  p.  Q 12,  s.  1-18). 

Great  numbers  arc  described  as  “ Very  jioorly  groAvn  indeed  for  his 
ago”  (ITornc,  Report:  App.,  Rt.  TI.,  p.  7 8,  1.8).— “A  poor  sickly 
little  thing;  very  little”  (Ibid.,  p.  q 10,  1.  57). — “ Avery  little  boy  for 
his  age,  with  a head  and  face  looking  three  times  his  age  “ (Ibid., 
]).  q .11,  1.48;  p.  7 12,  1.42). — “A  very  poor  weakly-looking  creature” 
(Ibid.,  p.  7 18,  1.  42). — “I'tterly  stunted  and  deformed  ” (Ibid.,  p.  7 8, 
1.  36). — “Growth  utterly  stunted”  (Ibid.,  jn  7 25,  11.  57,  62). — “ Very 
poorly  grown,  stunted,  wrctchcdlv  thin  ” (Ibid.,  pin  7 26,  ct  scq. ; Kos. 
121,  i22,  134,  159,  162,  167,  fi  srq.).—  E.rtracfs,  p.  118. 

■\ViLLENHALL. — “ Examples  without  number  in  the  place,  of  deformed 
men  and  boys;  their  backs,  or  their  legs,  and  often  both,  grow  wrong  ; 
the  backs  grow  out  and  the  logs  grow  in  at  the  knees— huinp-ba<-kcd 
and  knock-kneed.  I'licre  is  most  commonly  only  one  leg  lunu'd  in — 
a K leg  : it  is  occasioned  by  standing  all  day  for  years  filing  at  a vice  ” 
(Horne,  Report:  App.,  Rt.  11.,  p.  7 28,  1.  54). 
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There  are  many  instances  of  retarded  puberty  “ A lad  seventeen 
years  of  age,  very  poorly  grown;  scarcely  any  signs  of  manhood  in 
iiis  appearance  ” (Horne,  Report : App.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  q 8,  1.  ^ 

eighteen  years  of  age,  in  stature  and  size  dwarfed  and  meagre”  (Ibid., 
p.  q 31, 1. 13). — “ A girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  very  small  in  stature  ; not 
the  least  appearance  of  womanhood;  quite  a child”  (Ibid.,  p.  q 14, 

1.  12). — “ A girl,  aged  nineteen,  utterly  stunted  ; no  appearance  ol 
womanhood”  (Ibid.,  p.  q 8,  1.  37). 

“ The  chief  diseases  to  which  they  arc  subject  arc  emwature  and 
distortion  of  the  spine,  deformity  of  the  limbs,  malformation  ol  the 
pelvis,  hernia,  headache,  dysi^epsia,  atrophy,  and  consumption  ” (Ibid., 
p.  Q 14,  ss.  160,  et  seq.'). — Extracts,  p.  119. 

Sedgley,  Upper  Gormal,  Lower  Gormal,  Coseley. — The  physical 
condition  of  the  children  at  these  places,  where  vast  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  “ from  the  ages  of  seven  to  eight”  arc  reported  as  working 
week  after  week  in  small,  ill- ventilated,  and  filthily  dirty  “dens”  from 
“ six  in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  at  night,”  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
from  “ three  or  four  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,”  is  described  as 
“ almost  equally  bad.” — Extracts,  pp.  119,  120. 

Warrington. — Children  “ w'eak  and  sickly ;”  * * * “deplorable 

objects  to  look  upon  from  the  mud  and  dirt  with  which  they  are 
covered ;”  * * * complexion  remarkably  pale ; they  arc  in 

general  of  small  size  for  their  age  ; those  following  the  occupatioii  ol 
pin-makhig  look  ill ; delicate,  and  feeble  ; thin  ; no  muscle.”  “ The 
adults  in  general  are  of  small  stature ;”  “ none  fit  for  a lancer  regi- 
ment “ the  most  prevalent  diseases  arc  atrophy  and  consumption  ” 
(Austin,  Report:  App.,  Ft.  II.,  p.  M 13,  ss.  86,  et  seq.;  IMdencc, 
p.  m 27,  1.  58.  Kennedy,  Report : App.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  B 44,  s.  303). — 
Extracts,  pp.  124,  125. 

Birmingham. — “ An  examining  surgeon  for  the  recruiting  service 
states,  ‘ The  mechanics  are  shorter,  more  puny,  and  altogether  in- 
ferior in  their  physical  powers  ; many  of  the  men  are  distorted  in  the 
spine  and  chest.’  A sergeant  says,  ‘ The  mechanics  are  generally 
shorter  than  in  any  other  town  he  has  known.  Out  of  613  men 
enlisted,  almost  all  of  whom  came  from  Birmingham  and  five  other 
neighbouring  towns,  only  238  were  approved  for  service.’  * * * 

Rate  of  infant  mortality  very  high;  one-half  of  the  total  nuinbcr  of 
deaths  registered  arc  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.” — Extracts, 
}>p.  113,  114. 

Worcestershire. — Very  ill-fed  children  “ oftentimes  work  * up  to 
ten  o’clock  on  Friday  night,  and  then  go  to  bed  till  twelve  o’clock, 
then  get  up  again  and  work  all  night,  and  up  to  Saturday  evening, 
after  working  all  the  rest  of  the  week  very  hard  ” (Scriven,  Evidence  : 
App.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  c 108, 1.  46). — “ AVhen  I have  done  work  I am  very 
tired*:  when  we  fall,  I am  hardly  able  to  crawl  along  the  streets  to  get 
home”  (Ibid.,  p.  c 110, 1.  23). — “ This  early  slavery,”  says  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  “by  afiecting  the  health  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  has  a baneful  eftcct  upon  them  in  after  life : consumption. 


At  wliat  is  tcnncil  “ cUaw-boy  weaving.” 
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diseases  of  the  joints,  and  rnptnres  are  of  frequent  occuiTonec  ; and, 
in  short,  the  majority  of  attacks  are  of  a low  cachectic  cliai'acter  ; 
and  the  mortality  among  children  is  alarmingly  great”  (Ibid.,  Re- 
port; App.,  Ft.  I.,  p.  C 28,  1.  22). — h'xtjxicts,  j^p.  138,  139. 

NoRTHAMPTOXSIIIUI-;,  OxFOUDSHIRE,  I)EI)F01{DSHIRE,  axd  BuCKIN(i- 

HAMsiiiRE. — “ All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  occupation  of 
lace-making  in  these  districts  as  highly  injurious  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  '^riie  heavy  pillows  used  by  children  oblige  them  to  work  in  a 
constrained  posture  ; their  employment  is  wholly  sedentary ; and  they 
work  in  small,  crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  rooms.  I'he  health  of  the 
majority  of  the  children  is  impaired.”  * * * a ( Ji-cat  numbers  of 

the  girls  die  of  consumption,  the  most  mortal  disease  of  the  district, 
previously  suffering  under  the  severest  forms  of  dyspejisia, which  indeed 
is  common  to  all  the  children  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pillow- 
lace”  (Burns,  Report:  App.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  A 12,  s.  103). — Extracts, \i.  134. 

Nottingham,  Berry,  and  Leicester. — “ From  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  the  long  and  irregular  hours  of  work,  the  frequency  of 
night-work,  and  the  insuflicient  time  allowed  for  meals, — an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  case  of  gi'owing  children, — the  constitution 
is  frequently  seriously  impaired.  ‘ The  majority  of  the  children  whom 
I saw,’  says  the  Sub-Commissioner,  ‘were  pale  and  unhealthy-looking, 
and  several  were  of  diminutive  stature.  The  health  and  sight  are 
often  greatly  impaired,  especially  among  the  runners,  who  occasionally 
faint  whilst  at  work ; indeed  there  cannot  be  an  occupation  which 
more  seriously  deteriorates  the  constitution.’  Shortsightedness,  amau- 
rosis, distortion  of  the  spine,  excessive  constitutional  debility,  indi- 
gestion, and  derangement  of  the  uterine  functions,  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  universal : all  the  evidence  points  to  this  conclusion  ” (Grainger, 
Report : Nos.  23,  25,  30,  164,  173,  174,  175,  &c.). 

“ Those  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  been  runner.s,  become 
totally  unfitted  for  other  manufacturing  labour  (Ibid.,  Nos.  27,  30, 
189),  and  even  common  household  work  and  the  discharge  of  domestic 
duties  (Ibid.,  Nos.  25,  152,  164).  It  thus  happens  that  lliose  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  placed  at  embroidering, 
perhaps  at  the  early  age  of  six,  are  doomed,  from  the  diflicultj'  of 
obtaining  less  laborious  and  more  profitable  employment,  to  continue 
the  work  as  long  as  they  can  sec  to  perform  it”  (Ibid.,  s.  87,  d s^q.). 

“ The  children  arc  usually  sickly  and  delicate,  the  constrained  and 
stooping  position  confining  the  chest  and  preventing  the  proper  growth 
of  the  body”  (Ibid.,  Evidence:  App.,  I’t.  1.,  p.  / 87,  1.  36). — “The 
children  who  arc  drawers,  runners,  &c.,  are  very  delicate  and  sickly- 
looking.  If  they  arc  well  when  they  go  to  work,  in  a year  or  two 
they  become  thin.  Many  mothers  have  told  witness  their  hearts  ache 
to  send  their  children  to  work  at  such  an  early  age,  and  for  such  long 
hours”  (Ibid.,  p./36,  1.  71). — “Children  entering  upon  the  course 
described  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  often  as  early  as  four  years  of  age, 
and  for  years  never  being  in  bod  before  ten,  and  more  frequently  later, 
must  suffer  in  their  constitution  and  development. The  emi)loymont 


'I'liey  not  unfrcqucntly  commence  at  more  (ondcr  ages— at  three,  nml  between 
two  and  three.  By  ‘ drawing’  (which  simply  consists  in  pulling  or  drawing  out 
<-crtain  threads),  children  like  these  cjirii,  when  working  “ long  hours,”  Id.,  2d., 
or  .'Id.  a day. 
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of  these  children  is  snch  that  they  have  neither  tlic  opijortnnity  of 
exercise  nor  access  to  the  free  air”  (Ibid.,  p./48,  1. 1). — ‘‘  'I'hey  sufier, 
as  far  as  a non-professional  ijerson  can  judge,  from  scrol’ula,  indi- 
gestion, and  defective  eyesight ; and  as  regards  females  of  the  adult 
age,  complaints  of  ill  health,  difficult  labours,  and  miscarriages  are 
general.  Among  lace-runners  distortion  of  the  spine  is  almost  uni- 
versal, producing  a perceptible  inequality  of  the  two  shoTilders”  (ibid., 
p./47,  1.  70). — “ Knows  that  it  is  common  for  those  who  have  been 
at  the  work  to  become  so  weakly  that  they  cannot  afterwards  get 
profitable  employment ; they  cannot  become  house-maids,  or  anything 
requiring  exertion,  so  that  they  have  to  continue  at  the  work  as  long 
as  they  can ; they  are  often  distorted  in  the  body,  so  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a lace-runner  may  be  known  by  her  walk  ” (Ibid.,  p./  5,  1.  04). 
— “ 'fhe  work  generally  causes  deformity  of  the  spine  and  shoulder, 
so  that  he  could  tell  a lace-i’unner  by  her  walk”  (Ibid.,  p./  36,  1.  38). 

“ The  medical  witnesses  state  that  the  general  health  is  greatly 
deteriorated;  that  the  children  are  pale,  thin,  delicate,  feeble,  stunted 
in  growth,  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  certain  formidable  dis- 
eases ; and  much  less  able  than  common  to  resist  the  oi'dinary  cases 
of  disease.  The  prevailing  complaints  are  general  weakness,  often 
amounting  to  fainting ; pains  in  the  head,  side,  back,  and  loins  ; ]>alpi- 
tation,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite  ; curvature  of  the  spine, 
scrofula,  and  consumption.  The  female  health  in  particular  appears 
to  be  constantly  and  grievously  disturbed”  (Ibid.,  p./54;  Nos.  173, 
175,  176,  177,  etseq.). — lu  tructs,  pp.  131-133. 

Nottinghamshire,  DERuysiiiRE,  and  Leicestershire. — “ As  regards 
the  children,  usually  girls,  who  seam  and  cheven,  their  health  iind 
constitution  are  usually  seriously  deteriorated.  It  is  common  for  them 
to  begin  to  work  at  the  veiy  early  age  of  six,  seven,  and  eight ; and 
they  are  occupied  in  small  and  close  rooms  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
a day  (exclusive  of  meals')  during  which  period  they  are  neither  allowed 
to  move  nor  speak.  With  such  incessant  toil,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that  cheveners  should  faint  at 
their  work,  that  they  should  become  so  weak  as  to  be  unfitted  for  any 
active  occupation,  or  that  they  should  become  so  near-sighted  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  the  clock  across  the  room.” 

“ Where  children  work  together  in  any  considerable  numbers,  as  at 
Helper,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  or  two  with  spectacles ; and  I 
have  found,  on  examining  the  eyes,  that  they  were  often  suffused  and 
in  a state  of  slight  inflammation.  Many  children  presented  the  marks 
indicative  of  a scrofulous  constitution,  and  a more  limited  number  the 
external  signs  of  that  disease,  such  as  enlarged  glands,  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  &c.  The  present  sufferings  to  which  cheve- 
ners, like  the  lace-runners,  are  sidiject,  are  not  the  only  evils  of  their 
lot ; they  become  to  a great  extent  disqualified  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  consequence  of  their  debilitated  frames 
being  imequal  to  the  efficient  performance  of  common  household  work. 
From  the  same  cause,  they  find  a difficulty  or  impossibility  in  iiro- 
curing  other  and  more  profitable  employment,  manufacturers  objecting 
to  take  females  who  have  been  in  this  occupation.  1’he  toil  to  which 
these  poor  children— infants  some  of  them  might  almost  be  termed — 
are  subject,  is  altogether  disgraceful  in  a Christian  country.  All  this 
prolonged  and  exhausting  labour  has  led  to  no  beneficial  rcsulls.  for 
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all  parties  stated  to  me  that  for  seme  years  the  hours  have,  become  lonyer 
awl  the  wayes  less"'  (Grainger,  Report:  App.,  Rt.  I.,  p.  F 15,  ss.  132, 
133,  134,  135,  130,  137,  141,  142). — Extracts,  pi^.  135,  130. 


]iTcs})ectivcly  of  the  long  hours  of  toil,  very  many  industrial 
occu])ations  are  of  their  own  nature  (as  at  ])resent  conducted) 
extremely  pernicious  to  those  emjdoyed  in  them.  Among  the 
earthenware  manufactures  of  Staifordshire,  for  instance,  and 
among  the  hardware  manufactures  of  Shelhcld  and  other  places, 
are  occupations  at  which  to  he  employed  for  any  length  of  time 
is  certain  destruction  : — 

St.vkfordsiure. — Working  children  in  many  districts  described 
“ with  scarcely  a single  exception  ” as  “ pale,  thin,  stunted  in  growth, 
weak,  and  unhealthy ; most  of  them  suffer  from  sickness  of  stomach, 
vomiting,  and  other  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  ; great  numbers 
die  from  atrophy  and  consumiition.” 

“ 'Flic  ordinary  effects  on  the  children  engaged  in  ‘dipping’  are 
severe  pain  and  great  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  obstinate 
constipation,  often  ending  in  colic,  but  most  commonly  epilepsy,  and 
not  unfrequently  consumption  ; men  suffer  most  from  partial  paralysis 
of  the  fingers,  colica  pictonum,  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs.”  * * * 

“ I have  known  boys  suffer  very  much  from  this  Avork ; knew  two 
cases  of  fits  and  death  to  have  resulted  in  boys  Avorking  Avith  me.  I 
think  children  ought  not  to  AVork  here”*  (Scriven,  Evidence,  Pt.  I., 
p.  c 27,  1.  33). — “I  Avas  a dipper’s  boy  two  years;  it  used  to  disagree 
with  my  boAvels  very  much.  * * * j (.qjj. 

fined  to  my  bed  tAvo  months ; have  had  fits  since  ; have  fits  noAv  CA'cry 
day  ; have  sometimes  ten  or  tAventy  ; my  i-ight  side  is  useless  to  me  ; 
they  tell  me  I shall  never  recover  the  use  of  my  lind)s  ” (Ibid.,  p.  c 21, 
1.40.) — “Wo  have  tAVO  dipping-houses;  four  men  and  eleven  boys 
work  in  them ; all  these  men  haA^e  been  afilictod  Avith  cramp  and 
pains;  some  of  the  boys  are  taken  in  fits  sometimes”  (Ibid.,  p.  c 10, 
1.  13). — “ They  get  their  limbs  draAvn,  and  lose  the  use  of  them  ; have 
knoAvn  persons  die  from  it ; the  last  man  that  Avas  at  this  tub  did  ” 
(Ibid.,  p.  c 6,  1.  40). — “ When  1 Avas  yoxmg  I used  fo  be  sick  and  bad ; 
when  I got  older  I had  several  attacks  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels ; 
Avas  affected  in  the  head  as  if  1 Avas  going  out  of  my  mind  ; had  a 
brother  in  the  dipping-house  Avho  Avas  afflicted  Avith  fits,  and  lost  his 
senses,  and  then  his  life ; have  knoAvn  other  bad  cases  ; if  I had  a son 
I Avould  not  bring  him  to  the  dipping-tub ; I Avould  rather  that  he 
should  live  ; Avhen  I Avorked  at  Rristol  T kncAv  four  cases  of  death  in 
the  dipping-house  ” (Ibid.,  p.  c 45,  1.  35). 


* It  is  the  business  of  the  dipper  to  dip  the  ware  into  liquid  containing  largo 
quantities  of  lead,  and  frequently  large  quantities  of  arsenic.  The  hands  of  the 
(diildrcn  and  others  thus  employed  are  constantly  Avet  with  the  liquid,  and  their 
clothes  saturated  Avith  it.  Poisons  arc  thus  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the 
cutaneous  surface.  “ In  holding  the  rough  biscuit-Avare  betAveen  my  fingers,” 
says  a AA-itness,  “it  makes  them  delicate,  and  at  times  raAA',  when  they  bleed” 
(Extracts,  p.  128).  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  the  poisons  are  absorbed 
more  readily. 
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“ Not  many  scourers  live  long  ;*  we  all  feel  overloaded  in  the  chest, 
and  cough  very  much”  (Ibid.,  p.  c 6,  1.  25).  — “1  am  stulFed  up  at 
my  chest ; cannot  lie  down  at  night ; my  throat  is  always  sore  ; and 
T have  a constant  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ” (Sub-Com- 
missioner).— “ This  woman’s  voice  is  scarcely  audible  ; she  is  suffering 
in  common  with  many  others  at  this  work”  (Ibid.,  p.  e 11,  I.  32). — 
“ Every  one  that  works  in  this  place  suffers  from  coughs  ; we  are  all 
stuffed  up;  we  have  known  a great  many  deaths  from  it”  (Ibid., 
p.  c 17,  1.  53). — Extracts,  pp.  128,  129. 

Sheffield. — “ There  are  severe  and  fatal  maladies  commonly  in- 
duced by  certain  occupations  in  which  children  (girls  as  well  as  boys) 
and  young  persons  are  employed  * * * “ but  the  occupation  of 

the  grinder  is  the  most  pernicious  of  any  branch  of  manufacture  in 
England,”  owing  to  “the  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  the  grindstone  and 
of  the  steel  of  the  knife,  or  whatever  he  may  be  grinding.”  * * * 

“ After  enumerating  the  great  variety  of  articles  ground  at  Sheffield, 
Hr.  Knight  says,  ‘ Some  of  these  are  ground  on  dry,  others  on  Avet, 
grindstones ; hence  grinders  are  divided  into  two  classes.  * * * 

Fork-gi-inders  grind  dry,  and  die  at  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two 
years  of  age ; razor-grinders  grind  both  wet  and  dry,  and  die  at  from 
forty  to  forty-five  ; table-knife  grinders  work  on  wet  stones,  and  they 
live  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.’  This  was  Avritten 
nine  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  number  of  grinders  has  increased, 
and  the  average  duration  of  life  has,  according  to  other  evidence, 
diminished.  * * * ‘ Ilmmoptysis,’  continues  Dr.  Knight,  ‘ inability 

to  lie  doAvn,  night-SAveats,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  extreme  emaciation, 
together  Avith  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at 
length  carry  them  off,  but  not  until  they  have  lingered  through  months 
and  even  years  of  suffering,  incapable  of  Avorking  so  as  to  support 
either  themselves  or  their  families.  Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  the 
yrinderi  asthma.'  * * * ‘ So  prodigal  a Avaste  of  human  life,’  he 

adds,  ‘ cannot  be  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  our  legislators.’ 
Children  are  frequently  employed  in  the  lighter  branches  of  the  trade 
as  early  as  eight  or  nine  years  old”t  (Symons,  Report:  App.,  Pt.  I., 
p.  E 5,  s.  29.  Witnesses,  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  26,  40). — Extracts,  pp.  121 
-123. 


* The  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  process  of  scouring  is  carried  on 
is  thick  with  highly-pulverized  flint,  the  inhalation  of  which  is  nearly  as  fatal  as 
the  inhalation  of  the  particles  from  the  Sheffield  grinding-stones,  to  Avhich  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  the  following  page. 

t The  “ grinders’  asthma  ” is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Knight  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  as  incurable ; but  it  is  by  no  means  unpreventable.  Jlr.  Henry 
Cocker,  needle-manufacturer,  expended,  many  years  since,  large  sums  of  monej' 
in  perfecting  what  he  termed  ‘ dust-flues.’  “ He  states  that  those  used  by  him 
almost  cover  the  stone  ; that  the  needles  are  applied  immediately  beneath  them  • 
that  scarcely  a single  particle  of  the  dust  can  reach  the  grinder;  and  that  he 
believes  that  if  similar  flues  were  erected  at  the  Sheffield  grinding-wheels,  the 
injury  to  health  would  be  entirely  obviated  ” (Extracts,  p.  12.3).  This  was  a’boiit 
twenty  years  ago,  and  these  flues  are  not  in  general  use  ! The  occupation  of 
grinder  is  said  to  be  “ the  most  pernicious  of  any  branch  of  manufacture  in 
England ;”  the  Avriter,  hoAvever,  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  arc  not  a few 
industrial  occupations  (among  the  white-metal  smiths,  plate- workers,  saw-makers 
comb-makers,  and  others)  of  even  more  pernicious  character  than  the  occupation 
of  grinder. 
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Siicli  was  the  nature  of  the  facts  j)laced  before  Parliament 
and  the  country  in  1842-3.  Since  that  period  there  has  heen 
constantly  manifested  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers and  others  who  fancy  themselves  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  things  as  they  are,  to  persuade  the  public  gene- 
rally, and  the  legislative  body  in  particular,  that  the  long-hour 
system  has  been  in  a great  measure  abandoned,  and  that  more 
})ains  have  been  taken  to  protect  our  working-])eople  from 
poisonous  or  otherwise  destructive  agencies. 

The  valuable  lethu's  on  “ Labour  and  the  Poor,”  published 
in  the  Morning  Clironicle  during  the  years  1849-51,  help 
us  to  form  an  o})inion  as  to  what  changes  in  these  resj)ccts  had 
taken  place  up  to  that  period.  The  painful  sensation  created 
by  these  letters  must  he  fi’esh  in  the  memory  of  many.  In 
them  we  read  of  “ infant  labour of  “ baby  labour  of  the 
same  utter  contempt  for  operative  life  so  long  as  work  is  done 
and  gold  obtained ; of  the  same  fearfully-protracted  hours  of 
toil  for  men,  women,  and  children  ; of  little  children  being 
compelled  to  be  at  their  ])osts  “ from  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  after  midnight of  weary  and  worn  little  ones  going 
through  “ the  whole  day  without  bite  or  sup,”  “ nodding  over 
their  labour,”  and  “ severely  beaten  for  not  being  able  to  work” 
with  sufficient  rapidity, — and  often  for  no  more  than  sixpence 
a week  ; of  early  death,  misshapen  life,  and  general  deteriora- 
tion ; of  women  and  young  girls — we  speak  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  not  of  a mere  few — tolling  amid  squalid 
wretchedness,  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  till 
their  strength  can  hold  out  no  longer, — and  all  for  so  low  a rate 
of  remuneration,  that  there  seems  to  them  no  possible  way  of 
avoiding  starvation  hut  by  sinning.  In  short,  these  }>ainful 
letters  serve  to  show  that  while  in  some  few  jdaces,  and  in  some 
few  respects,  im{)rovements  of  a certain  kind  had  taken  place, 
yet  in  many  respects,  perhaps  in  most  respects,  matters  as  re- 
gards our  industrial  classes  were  even  u'orse  in  ’51  than  they 
were  in  ’43 ; nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  hcliei'c  that  ang 
material  imjoroveinent  has  taJeen  glace  in  their  condition  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  gears.* — (Supplement  to  M.  (’.,  dan.  4, 


* The  statistics  so  largely  quoted  in  the  text  above  (1842-3),  have  reference 
mainly,  the  reader  will  remember,  to  “ The  Employments  of  Children  and  Voting 
Persons  in  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  hi  which  Numbers  of  them  work  topether, 
not  being  included  under  the  Terms  of  the  Factories  Act.”  Concerning  those 
operatives  (dwellers  in  towns)  who  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  work  together,  there 
was  an  almost  total  dearth  of  statistics  until  the  Morning  Chronicle  took  up 
the  question  of  “ Labour  and  the  Poor.”  The  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet — 
having  carefully  studied  the  series  of  articles  on  that  subject,  in  connexion  with 
such  official  Keports  and  other  documents  as  he  has  been  able  to  meet  with  bear- 
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1850 ; and  M.  C.  for  Jan.  10,  Jan.  14,  Jan.  24,  Jan.  29, 
Feb.  4,  Feb.  14,  April  5,  Ang.  22,  Oct.  21,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  4, 
Nov.  25,  &c.,  of  the  same  year.) 


ing  on  the  matter,  and  aided  in  his  inquii'ies  by  not  a little  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  various  portions  of  the  industrial  population,  and  having 
striven  (under  God’s  aid)  to  prosecute  the  investigation  with  no  party  leaning 
towards  the  poor  or  towards  the  rich,  towards  the  employed  or  towards  the  em- 
ployer, but  only  with  an  anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  such  serviceable  ti’uth  as  may 
benefit  the  country  at  large  and  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  in  particular 
— ventures  his  conclusions  as  follows : — 

Contemplating  that  important  portion  of  the  nation,  the  operative  classes,  as 
arranged  in  two  grand  divisions,  the  one  consisting  of  such  as  work  together  (as 
in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  employer’s 
workshops,  &c.),  the  other  consisting  of  such  as  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  work 
together  ; of  the  former  division  he  would  say — 

That  in  the  condition  of  some  workers  in  trades  and  manufactures — 
principally,  if  not  universally,  in  trades  and  manufactures  where  pal- 
pably it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  employers  to  maintain  the  long- 
hour  system— a decided,  and  in  some  instances  a considerable  improve- 
ment,’has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.' 

That  in  the  condition  of  a vast  number  of  others  (Including  all  those 
suflering  classes  concerning  whom  statistics  are  given  in  the  text  above) 
little  or  no  improvement  (save  in  a few  exceptional  cases  where  employers 
have  shown  a feeling  interest  in  their  employed)  has  been  effected,— either 
as  regards  protection  from  poisonous  or  otherwise  deleterious  agents  the 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  working-places,  the  hours  of  toil,  or  (with 
some  inconsiderable  exceptions)  the  rate  of  wages. 

That  the  present  condition  of  another  vast  number  of  these  workers 
(counting  among  them  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  young  children) 
has,  during  the  last  few  years  (in  spite  of  occasional  reactions  in  favour  of 
shorter  hours),  been  gradually  growing  w'orse  and  worse;  their  crushed 
and  oppressed  state,  their  cruel  sufferings  for  no  fault  but  poverty,  the 
almost  incredible  duration  of  their  hours  of  continuous  toil,  especially 
under  pressure  of  large  and  sudden  orders  for  any  particular  kind  of 
naanufactured  article,  being  at  present,  in  thousands  of  instances,  so  ter- 
rible as  to  be  perhaps  wdthout  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world cer- 
tainly without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  country  which  has  pronounced 
its  people  free. 

Of  those  operatives  (the  second  grand  division)  who  do  not,  as  a general  rule 
work  together,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say — ’ 

That  among  them  are  an  incalculable  number  (artisans,  toy-makers 
working-tailors,  shoe-binders,  slipper-makers,  and  makers  of  almost  every 
aiticle  of  apparel  mainly  dw'elling  in  l.ondon  and  other  large  towns  and 
including  in  their  numbers  tens  of  thousands  of  females)  whose  wa"-es 
(partly  from  the  middle-man  and  middle-woman  system,  which  has  gi-ea°ly 
increased  of  late,  partly  from  what  is  called  in  the  trade  tlie  “sweating 
system,”  but  more  especially  from  the  intense  competition  among  capi* 
talists,  which  causes  them  to  offer  articles  for  sale  at  the  lowest  mjssible 

prices)  have,  for  several  years  past,  had  a tendency  to  grow  less  and  less 

until  matters  have  arrived  at  such  a pitch  that  in  many  thousands  ’of 
instances,  let  the  operatives  toil  as  they  may— and  they  do  toil,  many  of 


‘ It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  remarks  refer  to  the  workers  in  trades  and 
manufactures  wherein  duration  of  labour  is  not  restricted  hy  legislative  enactment  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  wherever  the  legislature  has  helped  any  portion  of  the  operative  classes 
against  injustice  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton-factories,  print-works,  &c.),  there  has  Ix'en  from 
that  time  forward,  a gradual  improvement  in  the  health  and  intelligence  of  the  aided  parties 
leading  to  a greater  degree  of  contentment,  and  to  a better  feeling,  on  their  parts,  towards  their 
employers;  while  the  employers  themselves  have  never  suffered  materiallv,  if  at  all'  and  in 
many  instances  have  been  greatly  benefited,  by  .such  legislative  interference. ' ’ 
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Of  employments  in  some  branches  of  industry  Me  liave  moia* 
recent  data.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  “ jMinntes 
of  Evidence”  given  before  a Select  (^ommittee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  June,  1855.  The  Committee  vas  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  passing  a Bill,  brought  forw^ard  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for  the  Protection  of  NeedlcM  omen — one  of 
the  most  numerous,  and,  so  far  as  “ vdiole  armies  ” of  them  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  most  crushed  and  poverty-stricken  (see 
latter  part  of  Note,  pp.  48  et  seq.)  of  all  our  over-toiling  classes  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  numbering  among  them  (which  makes  the 
tyranny  of  oppressors  cut  more  keenly)  thousands  who  have 
once  seen  better  days, — daughtei’s  of  clergymen’s  M'idows,  of  the 
widows  of  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  victims  of  dishonest 
bankers,  or])hans.  “Many  of  these  have  been  trained  gently 
and  tenderly  in  delicate  and  happy  homes ; and  possessing  all 
the  virtues  and  tenderness  that  belong  to  the  female  sex,  are 
rendered  by  those  very  characteristics  more  obedient  and  more 
unmurmuring.”* 

It  was  chiefly  to  a large  division  of  needlcMmmen,  wliich  in- 
cludes vast  numbers  so  situated,  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  reference  f : — 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bartrup,  examined  : — 

Earl  of  Shaftesbunj.']  Wliat  were  the  hours  you  -were  M’orkin^? — 
From  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  or  three  in  the  folio-wing  morning; 
sometimes  till  live  or  six. 

That  was  about  seven  years  ago.? — Yes. 

[In  this  establishment  there  were  nine  young  people ; the  effect 
upon  their  health  u^as  “ generally  bad  — “ I have  seen  them  faint, 
sometimes  two  or  three  a day.”j 

J.onl  rrivy  Seal.]  Bo  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the 


them,  nights  and  days  iji  succession — it  is  absolutely  imposn'hlc  for  them  to 
scrape  together  the  necessaries  of  life  by  lawful,  moral  means.  The  con- 
dition of  this  vast  class  of  operatives— containing,  as  it  does,  whole  armies 
of  women,  young  girls,  and  children— may  be  sulticiently  described  by 
saying  that,  viewed  with  reference  to  oppression,  suffering,  and  over-toil, 
it  is  almost  as  bad  as  in  a moral  point  of  view  far  Averse  than— that  which 
which  is  stated  above  to  be  “ perhaps  AA'ithout  a parallel.” 

Matters  cannot  thus  continue.  What  portion  of  these  Avrongs  is  to  bo  righted 
by  legislative  interference,  Avhat  by  the  energetic  strivings  of  associated  philan- 
thropy, and  Avhat  by  strivings  of  a more  private  character,  is  not  to  bo  touched  on 
here ; but  demands,  and  should  receive,  the  deepest  consideration  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  nation.  . , „ , 

* The  OvorAvorked  Dressmaker:  Her  Claims  on  the  Sympathy  and  Aid  of  the 
Women  of  England  and  the  Friends  of  Humanity  generally  : Kcinarks  and  Sug- 
gestions by  Eminent  Persons,  p. 

t The  Bill  considered  in  Committee  had  for  its  principal  object  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work  for  ‘^Apprentices  and  Needlewomen  resident  with  their  Em- 
ployers in  the.  3r<tropo!is.”  Perhaps  it  Avould  not  be  Avrong  to  estimate  those  at 
about  20,000. 
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establishment  in  wliich  you  were  seven  years  ago,  since  you  left  it  ? — 
I believe  it  is  carried  on  upon  the  same  principles. 

Working  the  same  hours.? — Yes;  in  fact,  they  are  worse  now,  as  1 
hear  from  young  ladies  living  now  in  it. 

Ho  you  say  that  from  information  which  you  have  derived  from  per- 
sons now  working  there .? — Yes  ; at  this  present  time. 

Do  the  young  pei’sons  pay  any  premium  upon  coming  in? — 40/., 
50L,  and  sometimes  CO/. 

liOrd  Jr^'/i/ord.]  Of  course  they  cannot  leave  without  forfeiting  the 
premium  ? — No. 

Lord  Ehjin.']  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  indentures  of  the  apprentices 
to  protect  them  against  overwork.? — Not  any. 

Lord  Privy  >SVr//.]  In  the  cases  in  which  they  pay  such  a large  pre- 
mium, is  there  not  always  a written  indenture? — Not  alw^ays. 

Then  those  persons  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers .? — 
Entirely. 

Lord  President.']  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  what  you  know,  that  the 
system  is  worse  than  it  previously  was .? — I do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  change  in  it;  I think  that  if  anything  it  is  worse. — Minutes  of 
Evidence,  pp.  37-39 ; Nos.  374,  375,  380,  38C,  387,  388,  392,  393,  399, 
402,  403. 

Miss  JoLiA  Rigoe,  examined: — 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury.]  How  long  is  it  since  you  quitted  the  establish- 
ment in  which  you  last  worked .? — Two  months. 

Lord  Elyin.]  Do  you  laiow  what  was  the  number  of  hours  that  the 
young  people  in  the  house  worked .? — It  was  unlimited ; sometimes 
they  used  to  work  till  three,  sometimes  till  four  in  the  morning. 

From  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  or  four  the  next  morning? — 
Yes. 

I.ord  Privy  Seal.]  Was  that  common? — In  the  season. 

Often  in  the  season? — Yes,  very  frequently. 

Eai'l  of  Shaftesbury.]  What  was  the  time  allow'ed  for  meals  ? — We 
never  used  to  be  above  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour ; there 
was  no  time  specified. — Ibid.,  pp.  45,  46;  Nos.  501,  508,  .509,  510,  511, 
.521. 

Miss  Sarah  Coulston,  examined ; — 

[This  witness  had  worked  in  two  establishments  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bartrup  (opposite  page),  and  of  course  could  attest  the  same  facts 
regarding  those  establishments  as  were  atte.sted  by  Mrs.  Bartrup.] 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury.]  With  respect  to  the  establishment  in  which 
you  worked  without  Mrs.  Bartruji,  what  was  the  number  of  liours  you 
were  employed .? — I was  worked  there  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night. 

Lord  Elyin.]  Habitually? — Yes;  all  through  the  season. 

For  how  many  months  was  the  season? — I was  only  there  four 
months  myself;  1 would  not  remain  any  longer. 

Diiring  the  whole  of  that  time  you  worked  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  twelve  at  night? — Yes,  sometimes  later;  but  tho.se  hours  were  the 
shortc.st  that  I ever  Avorked. 

I)  2 
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Lord  Priuy  Seal.']  W"hat  was  the  average  ago  of  the  young  persons 
that  worked  tliere  ? — From  14  to  27. 

W' ere  tliere  many  as  young  as  14  ? — There  were  two  about  14  and  1 5. 

WTre  they  worked  the  same  hours  as  their  elder  companions? — Yes. 

Earl  of  Shaft, eahary J]  Hid  you  observe  the  effect  of  this  work  upon 
their  health  and  strength  ? — Yes,  uijon  every  one  of  them  ; I liave  seen 
tliem  sit  and  faint,  and  left  to  come-to  as  they  liked,  or  as  they  could, 
and  no  notice  taken  of  them. 

Earl  of  iMtdmeiihnry.']  What  time  did  they  give  you  for  your  meals 
in  that  establishment? — Sometimes  ten  minutes.  We  used  to  break- 
fast at  seven,  and  we  dined  about  two  ; we  had  nothing  between  those 
hours. 

You  had  only  ten  minutes  for  dinner? — There  was  no  stated  time; 
but  that  Avas  about  the  average  time  that  we  Avere  allowed. 

Lord  /bvfce.j  When  yoti  Avorked  those  A’^ery  long  hours,  did  you  get 
any  rest  the  day  folloAving? — No;  even  if  Ave  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
five  o’clock,  Ave  got  up  at  the  same  hour. 

Lord  Privy  SVrtZ.]  From  Avhat  you  knoAv  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  trade,  Avould  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  establishments  are 
adopting  the  long-hour  system? — I think  they  are. 

You  think  that  it  is  as  bad  noAV  as  it  ever  has  been? — I think  it  is. 

Lord  Preddevt.']  Have  you  ever  observed  any  cruelty  exercised  to- 
Avards  these  young  persons  beyond  keeping  them  at  Avork  so  many 
hours? — Yes,  I Avitnessed  one  very  cruel  action  ; IMiss  NeAvton'*  Avished 
that  T Avould  complain  of  it  at  the  time,  but  T did  not.  ( )ne  of  the 
young  ladies  Avas  very  ill  indeed,  and  yet  she  Avas  obliged  to  Avork  at 
the  business  until  after  tAvelve  at  night ; and  Avhen  the  doctor  Avas 
sent  for  to  her,  he  said  she  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  Aveeks  ago,  and 
that  she  had  been  in  a very  bad  state  of  health  ; she  had  sat  and  cried 
over  her  Avork  every  day  a long  time  before  the  doctor  Avas  sent  for ; 
she  died  a Aveck  after  she  had  advice ; she  AA'as  Avorked  till  the  A'ciy 
last  minute  she  could  sit  up. 

Ljord  Privy  Seal.']  But  Ihey  did  not  Avork  her  after  the  doctor  had 
pronounced  her  unfit  to  Avork? — No,  she  Avas  obliged  to  go  to  bed; 
and  she  never  got  up  again. — Ihid.,  pp.  41-43;  Nos.  440-448,  and  Nos. 
457,  458,  483,  484,  488,  490,  491. 


Such  evidence  having  been  heard,  it  was  not  considered  a 
matter  for  legislation  : there  were  ‘ difficulties  in  the  way.’  ^\'e 
consequently  find  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  July,  1856  (at  a meet- 
ing convened  with  the  object  of  exciting  public  attention  to  the 
subject),  declaring — 

“The  state  of  things  this  year  has  become  so  much  morse,  partly  in 
consequence  of  there  being  a far  greater  demand  for  the  work  of  those 


* This  lady  is  tlic  manager  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of 
Dressmakers  and  Milliners  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  President;  B.  D.  (Irainger, 
Esq.,  E.B.S.,  Honorary  Secretary  ; Otfice,  13,  Clifford  Street,  Bond  StreeO 
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young  people,  but  also  because  an  attempt  at  legislative  restriction 
having  failed,  many  of  those  employers,  thinking  that  they  should 
henceforth  enjoy  a complete  impunity,  have  given  the  reins  to  their 
oppression  ; and  these  wretched  girls  are  more  than  ever  the  victims 
of  their  covetousness  and  tyranny.”* 

“ We  have  carefully  considered,”  said  Mr.  Grainger  on  the  same 
occasion,  “ all  that  was  duo  to  the  heads  of  establishments,  and  hoped 
they  would  find  a remedy.  But  all  these  efforts  failing,  in  1855  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to  rectify  what 
by  private  exertions  had  not  been  accomplished.  That  measure 
failed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  system  this  year  is  as  bad  as  ever.”t 

At  this  meeting  Lord  Shaftesbury  mentioned  “ a witness  who 
had  worked  without  going  to  bed  from  four  o’clock  on  Thursday 
till  half-past  ten  on  Sunday and  Mr.  Lilwall,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Early  Closing  Association,  knew  that  “ within 
the  last  week  or  two,  young  persons  were  kept  at  work  during 
the  whole  of  three  successive  nights,”  of  course  including  the 
intermediate  days.f 


In  1855,  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  Report  on  Bleaching  AVorks, 
Dyeing  Works,  &c.,  was  “presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty.” 

Prom  this  Report  we  learn  “ that  it  is  customary  in  the 
several  Bleaching,  Finishing,  and  Dyeing  Establishments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  females  and  young  persons  to  labour 


* Oppressed  Condition  of  Dressmakers’  and  Milliners’  Assistants;  being  a 
Report  of  Speeches  delivered  at  the  Great  ^Meeting  held  July  11,  18.56,  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Early  Closing  Association,  p.  7. 

t /6/r/.,p.  17. 

j Ibid.,  pp.  6 and  22.  Severe  as  are  the  hours  of  toil  above-mentioned,  the 
writer  has  good  reason  for  being  of  opinion  that  were  wide  inquiries  to  be  made 
among  this  class  of  the  employed  throughout  the  country,  many  far  more  flagrant 
acts  of  oppression  would  be  brought  to  light.'  For  evidence  of  what  can  happen 
under  the  system,  see  Note  t,  P-  -D:. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question  demanding  consideration  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table,— showing  that  in  1851  there  were  in  London, 
90,277 ; in  England  and  Wales,  409,207 ; and  throughout  Great  Britain,  nearly 
half  a million  females  professing  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 
Of  this  vast  multitude,  increasing,  as  it  is,  year  by  year  (and  from  whom  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  have  descended,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire)  it  would  not 


• It  is  very  erroneous  to  supjx)sc  tliat  the  needle- women  of  many  of  otir  provincial  towns  do 
not  require  protection  equally  with  lliose  >d'  the  Metropolis. 
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for  foui’teeii,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  hours  a day,  and 
frequently  for  days  and  nights  consecutively,  without  inter- 
inission,  except  for  meals*  * that  a very  large  number  of 
children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are  employed  in  many  of  these 
establishments ; and  that  with  very  few  exceptions  they  work  as 
long  as  the  adults,  being  often  kept  at  their  posts  the  twenty- 
four  hours  through  ; and  at  times  for  some  hours  longer : — 

Samuel  Price. — “ I am  fifty-two  years  of  age.  I was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Ainsworth,  of  Ilalliwell,  near  Bolton,  for  nearly  forty- 
two  years.  * * j am  still  on  good  terms  with  my  former  masters, 
and  have  two  sons  working  with  them.  * * * It  was  mostly  from 

eleven  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  wc  left  off.  Tn  busy 
times  it  was  oftener  twelve  and  one,  and  from  that  to  two  before  wc 
left  off’.  In  the  last  year  I was  with  them,  from  Ajjril  1853  to  vipril 
1854,  we  were  busy,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  through  the  s^jiing 
and  through  the  summer,  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year ; that  is, 
we  went  to  work  from  six  to  half-past,  sometimes  at  four,  and  left  off 


be  wrong  to  aflirm  that  by  far  the  greater  bulk'are,  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
COMPELLED  to  live  in  such  a manner  as  inust  produce  degeneracy  : — 

“ Females  of  All  Ages,  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1831,  under  Certain 

Occupations. 


Occupations. 

London. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Great  iJritaitf 

Milliners  and  Dress-makers  .... 

43,928 

234,340 

267,425 

Seamstresses  and  Shirt-makers  . 

21,210 

59,403 

72,940 

Bonnet  and  Straw  llat-makers  . . . 

3,  / 87 

25,690 

28,166 

Cap-makers 

1,277 

4,157 

4,793 

Stay-makers 

2,466 

11.272 

12,769 

Silk-embroiderers 

1,413 

2,511 

4.. 597 
( '■2;;u7 

Muslin-embroiderers 

56 

60 

s nearly  all  tn 
1 .Scotland. 

Tailors 

8,292 

17,244 

17,644 

Shoe-makers 

7,158  29,2.52 

I not  distingnished  from  other  1 

31,418 

Book-binders 

j incidental  employments.  ( 

4,154 

Glovers  (material  not  denoted)  . . . 

690 

25,278 

25,34;5 

Total 

90,277 

409,207 

471,. 596 

jfotc. Mistresses  and  employers  are  included  in  the  above,  as  weil  as  the  females  employed  by 


tliem. 

General  lierjister  Office,  Somerset  House, 
15t/i  Januart/,  1856. 


George  Graham, 

liegistrar- General." 


* Tlie  above  is  a paragraph  contained  in  a Petition  (Iteporf,  p.  12,  Nos.  100, 
101)  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  “ Clergj'men  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession of  the  llorough  of  Tlolton,”  and  very  largely  signed.  similar  petition 
MAS  forwarded  in  1854  from  “Clergymen  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion of  the  Borough  of  Manchester  and  8alford”  (Report,  p.  108,  Appcndi.x  B). 
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from  ten  to  twelve,  one,  or  two  in  the  morning — and  sometimes  after 
that  time.  * * * the  people  in  the  works  averaged  these 

number  of  hours — some  even  more.  * * * Out  of  about  four 

hundred  people  in  Messrs.  Ainsworth’s  employ  there  arc  about 
eighty  females  and  about  fifty  boys,  all  of  whom  have  to  work  equally 
with  the  men.  The  females  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  ; the  boys  arc  from  twelve  to  twenty.  * * * At  times,  it  a 

sudden  order  has  come,  Ave  have  not  been  in  bed  more  than  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  in  the  Aveck  ” (averaging  more  than  twenty-one  hours  of 
unrest  out  of  the  tAventy-four  during  scAmn  successiA^e  days  and  nights 
for  girls  and  boys,  some  of  them  no  more  than  tAvelve  years  old). — 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  hoiu  far  it  may  he 
advisable  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Acts  fw  the  better  Reyulation  of 
Mills  and  Factories  to  Bleaching  Works,  p^a.  10,  11,  Nos.  81-84. 

WiLLiAAi  Johnson,  finisher. — “ I am  tAventy-four  years  of  age.  I was 
ele\"en  when  I first  Avent  to  work.  I Avorked  first  for  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Leylands,  ten  years.  At  my  commencement  I began  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  Sunday  night,  and  Avorked  till  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  night” 
(tAventy  hours) ; “ then  Ave  started  at  six  o’clock  on  ’Fuesday  morning, 
and  AVorked  till  twelve  at  night”  (eighteen  hours)  ; “and  Ave  did  that 
for  tAvo  or  three  months  withotit  stopping.  * * * j haAm  been  at 

a Averse  place  than  that  for  long  hours  since  ; at  Mr.  WhoAvcll’s,  Tavo 
Brooks.  * * * There  Avere  a deal  of  young  girls,  one  or  tAVO 

under  ten  years  of  age.” — Ibid.,  p.  9,  No.  G8. 

John  Hamek,  finisher. — “I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  the  bleach- 
ing trade.  I was  employed  at  Messrs.  Hollins’,  Tootle  Bridge,  Bolton. 
* * * One  morning  we  Avent  to  Avork  at  fiA'e  o’clock  and  Avorked 

till  six  the  morning  after”  (tAA'cnty-five  hours).  “All  the  sets  were 
Avorking  the  same  hours  ” (among  them  Avere  boys  and  girls  of  tAvelve 
and  thirteen).  * * * u j Reen  so  tired,  though  I am  a strong 

and  healthy  man,  that  I have  often  to  sit  at  my  bed-side  AA’hen  I get 
up  of  a morning,  and  my  fingers  are  so  stiff  and  sore  that  I cannot 
dress  myself.  If  I feel  thus  tired,  Avhat  must  the  young  girls  and 
boys  feel.^^” — Ibid.,  p.  8,  Nos.  61,  64. 

Ann  Simpson  (fourteen  years  old),  Elizabeth  Hilton  (fifteen), 
Sarah  Higson  (sixteen). — We  came  to  Avork  last  Fidday  morning  at 
half-past  six  ” (at  Mr.  RidgAvay  Bridson’s  Bleach-Avorks,  Bolton).  “ We 
AVorked  all  Friday  night  till  half-past  five  on  Saturday  morning” 
(tAventy-three  hours).  “ We  did  not  sleep  any  time  in  the  night,  except 
on  Saturday  morning  at  half-past  fiA^e  Ave  laid  doAAUi  to  sleep  on  the 
hooking-box,  and  slept  till  a little  after  scAmn”  (less  than  tAvo  hours’ 
sleep  after  tAventy-three  hours’ AA'ork) ; “ then  avo  Av^ent  to  breakfast 
for  half-an-hour,  and  then  came  and  Avorked  tiU  ten  minutes  past 
elcAmn.” — Ibid.,  p.  25,  No.  236. 

[“  Sarah  Higson  said  she  had  Avorked  four  or  five  times  all  night. 
Ann  Siaipson,  three  or  four  times,  Elizabeth  Hilton,  only  once.”— 
Ibid.,  No.  237.] 


* Since  the  witness  Price  left  the  establisliment  (18.A4),  the  number  of  “ hands  ” 
employed  (male  and  female)  has  considerably  increased. 
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riiiTiiiAN  Monks. — “ I am  foreman  of  the  dyeing  and  making-ni) 
room.  I worked  last  Friday  till  Saturday  morning  with  those  three 
girls,  and  what  they  have  said  is  correet.” — Ibid.,  No.  238. 

William  Crompton.— “ I am  seventeen.  I have  been  four  years 
and  a half”  (that  is,  since  he  was  twelve  years  and  a half  old)  “ in  the 
dressing-shop.  We  go  on  till  difierent  hours,  sometimes  early,  some- 
times late.  I worked  once  three  days  and  three  nights  ; and  not  long 
since,  I began  work  on  Friday  morning  at  four  p.m.  and  worked  till 
five  on  Saturday  night”  (thirty-seven  hours).  “ I mostly  slept  at  meal- 
times, and  only  stopped  one  hour  for  meals ; the  rest  I ate  while  I was 
worldng.” — Ibid.,  p.  2G,  No.  246. 

Wright  JMatiier. — “I  am  foreman  of  the  clamping-room.  I have 
four  lasses  working  under  me.  * * * In  summer  I have  seen  the 

room  130° ; in  winter  it  is  generally  about  80°  to  100°.  We  have 
come  at  six  a.m.  and  worked  till  nine  p.m.  all' last  week.  * * * 
There  arc  four  clamping-rooms,  and  when  they  are  all  agate,  there  arc 
sixteen  females  at  work  in  them.  In  the  other  drying-place  there  are 
five  boys  ; they  work  very  often  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  hours 
to  the  day.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  that  room,  from  100°  to  150°, 
and  that  is  under  the  mark.” — Ibid.,  p.  25,  Nos.  241-243. 

[In  a subsequent  examination  * witness  stated,  concerning  the 
ages  of  the  boys,  that  “ one  was  ten,  another  eleven,  and  one  thir- 
teen.”] 


It  would  seem  that  the  Queen’s  Commissioner  was  anxious  to 
satisfy  himself  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  any  portion  of 
the  information  received  from  Mather.  This  led  to  the 
following 

“ Letter  from  Mr.  E.  Pearce  to  II.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Esq. 

Committee  Eoom,  Fridge  Inn,  Bolton, 

May  2Gth,  1855. 

Sir, 

•Tohn  Waring  went  to  Mr.  Eidgway  Bridson’s  establishment 
last  night  about  nine  o’clock,  and  sent  for  the  foreman  of  the  clami> 
ing-room  to  ascertain  if  the  statement  made  by  him  to  you  (at  the 
latter  end  of  February)  was  correct,  concerning  the  boys  at  the 
clamping-engines.  He  (Wright  Mather)  said  the  statement  made  by 
him  would  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  could  bo  clearly  proved. 
It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night  when  dohn  Waring  saw  him,  and  at  that 
hour  the  room  was  130°  by  the  glass.  lie  was  as  pale  as  a corpse, 
and  his  trousers  were  wet  through  with  sweat,  and  ho  had  to  work  in 
that  state  along  Avith  females  and  boys  some  hours  more.  They  have 
to  work  in  that  heat  the  hours  stated  by  him,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen,  with  only  time  for  meals.  The  heat  frequently  reaches  150° 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  continues  that  height  for  hours 
together. 


* Before  a Select  Committee  of  (lie  House  of  Commons.  Extracts  from  (he 
“ Minutes  of  Evidence  ” are  given  at  an  after  page. 
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'Fhis  is  the  statement  made  by  Wright  Mather,  foreman  of  tlie 
clamping-room,  at  Mr.  Bridson’s,  to  John  Wai  ing.* 

I beg  leave  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  Pearce,  Secretary.”  t — 

Report,  p.  98,  No  1,335. 

James  Thomson  (IMr.  Wallace’s  Bleaching,  Scouring,  and  Finish- 
ing AVorks  for  Cotton  and  Woollens,  Burnbank,  Glasgow). — “ I am 
manager  of  these  works,  and  nephew  of  the  owner.  AVe  employ  about 
ten  men  and  forty  females.  =*=  * * in  summer  some  of  the  hands 

work  generally  for  fifteen  hours  a day  at  the  very  least,  for  three 
alternate  days  a week,  but  sometimes  it  is  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
occasionally  from  six  a.m.  to  twelve  p.m.”  (eighteen  hours)  “the  whole 
week  through  ; we  did  this  last  summer  several  times.  Tlu’ce  days 
we  worked  twenty  hours  each  day.  J’he  age  of  most  of  our  girls  is 
from  ten  to  eighteen.  The  stove-rooms  in  which  they  work  are  in 
winter  heated  up  to  100°  or  110° ; in  summer  the  heat  is  from  120°  to 
130°.J  I feel,  when  I am  urging  the  females  to  work  these  long 
hours,  that  I am  doing  what  is  not  right,  but  I have  been  urged  to  do 
it  to  get  a lot  of  goods  finished.  Sometimes  they  stay  here  all  night, 
and  then  we  make  a place  for  them  to  lie  down  upon  in  a store-room 
upon  the  pieces  of  goods  unfinished.  Sometimes  fourteen  or  more 
girls  will  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  after  working  nineteen  hours, 
and  coming  out  of  those  hot  places  dripping  wet  with  penspiration, 
and  their  clothes  wet  through  with  it.” — Jhid.^  p.  59,  Nos.  643-G45. 

Alexander  King. — “ I work  at  Mr.  James  Young  and  Son’s  Bleaeh- 
works,  Auldhousefield,  Pollockshaw.  There  arc  about  three  hundred 
hands  employed  ; of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  females.  "When 
we  are  busy  the  number  is  about  four  hundred.  * * * Sometimes, 
about  once  a week,  one  shift  will  begin  at  six  a.m.  and  go  on  till  six 
the  next  morning”  (twenty-four  hours).  “This  has  happened  once 


* The  following  account  of  certain  experiments  conducted  by  Drs.  Fordyce, 
Blagden,  and  others,  may  help  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  effects  on 
the  human  constitution,  of  working  “ 16,  17,  and  18  hours  to  the  day  ” in  an 
atmosphere  where  the  thermometer  stands  “for  hours  together”  at  1.60°;— “In 
ihe  first  room  entered  by  these  experimentalists,  the  highest  thermometer  varied 
from  132°  to  1.30°  ; the  lowest  stood  at  119°.  Dr.  Fordyce,  having  undressed  in  an 
adjoining  cold  chamber,  went  into  the  heat  of  119°  ; in  half  a minute  the  water 
poured  down  in  streams  over  his  ivhole  hodt/,  so  as  to  keep  that  part  of  the  poor  where 
he  stood,  constantly  ivet.  Having  remained  here  fifteen  minutes,  he  went  into  the 
heat  of  130° ; at  this  time  the  heat  of  his  body  was  100°,  and  his  pulse  heat  126 
times  in  a minute.  While  Dr.  Fordyce  stood  in  this  situation,  a Florence  flask  was 
brought  in  filled  with  water  heated  to  100°,  and  a dry  cloth  with  which  he  wiped 
the  surface  of  the  flask  quite  dry  ; but  it  immediately  became  wet  again,  and 
streams  of  water  poured  down  its  sides,  which  continued  till  the  heat  of  the  water 
within  had  risen  to  122°,  when  Dr.  Fordyce  went  out  of  the  room,  after  having- 
remained  fifteen  minutes  in  a heat  of  1.30°.  .lust  before  he  left  the  room,  hfs 
pulse  made  129  heats  in  a minute”  (about  twice  the  natural  speed).  — Phi- 
losophy of  Health,  vol.  ii.  § 493. 

t Secretary  to  a Committee  formed  about  five  years  ago,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful,  equitable,  and  lawful  means,  a shortening  of  the  hours  of  roil 
for  bleachers,  scourers,  dyers,  finishers,  &c. 

X And  freiprently  very  much  higher,  as  stated  by  the  same  witness  in  evidence 
which  is  given  at  a subsequent  page. 
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a week  on  an  average  for  the  last  six  montlis.  The  females  all  work 
in  the  stoves.” — Ibid.,  p.  Gl,  Nos.  G82,  G83. 

[Among  these  females  “will  be  some  from  ten,  eleven,  to  thirteen 
years  of  age ; the  rest  chiefly  between  that  and  twenty.” — Ibid., 
No.  G8G.] 

Elizabeth  Henderson  (Mr.  Clark’s  Bleachfield,  Burnbrag,  Millen- 
good). — “ When  we  are  very  busy,  we  sometimes  begin  at  one  o’clock 
upon  Monday  mornings  and  work  sometimes  till  nine  o’clock  on 
Monday  night,  and  sometimes  even  all  Monday  night,  and  get  home 
at  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning”  (twenty-nine  hours  from  the  time 
of  commencing  work).  “ Homo  for  four  hours  and  out  here  again  at 
ton  o’clock,  and  work  up  to  eleven  and  sometimes  twelve  o’clock  that 
night.  The  next  day  we  should  come  out  at  six  and  work  the  regular 
hours ; that  may  go  on  for  a foAv  days  or  a Aveek,  and  then  aa'c  should 
commence,  as  befoi’e,  at  night-Avork,  going  home  at  soA^cn  in  the 
evening  for  one  hour,  and  Avorking  through  the  night.  We  stop  from 
tAvelve  till  one  in  the  night  for  refreshment.  It  Avas  rather  before  the 
new  year  Avhen  Ave  commenced  to  be  so  busy,  and  it  has  been  going  on 
this  Avay  up  to  this  time  (March  24th).” — Ibid.,  p.  GG,  No.  783. 

'“Mr.  Watson  (manager)  returned  before  I left  these  Avorks.  I'lie 
above  evidence  haAdng  been  read  over  to  him,  he  assented  to  its 
correctness.” — No.  78G.] 

Elizabeth  Edge. — “ I am  fourteen  3^ecars  of  age.  I haA*e  Avorked 
here  ” (at  Mr.  Sedden’s,  Brcightmet  Bleach-Avorks)  “ four  years.  Three 
months  since,  I Avorked  tAVO  nights  and  tAvo  days.  I slept  four  hours 
the  first  morning,  and  not  at  all  the  next  night.  I Avorked  tAvice  in 
the  fancy-room,  hooking,  all  night  long,  about  five  months  since.  1 
have  very  often  Avorked  till  tAvelve.” — Ibid.,  p.  49,  No.  491. 

Mart  Ann  Smith. — “Last  Saturday  I Avas  twelve  jmars  old.  * * * 
I came  here  * nearly  three  years  ago.  Six  times  in  that  time  I have 
Avorked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  half-past  tAvo  the  next.  Once  I 
Avorked  from  six  one  morning  till  six  the  next  morning.  T have  to 
rub  my  instep  every  night  before  I can  get  mj*  clogs  off.  The  skin 
cracks,  and  I cannot  abide  sometimes.  One  of  my  fingers  is  gathering 


* It  is  not  clearly  explained  in  evidence  to  what  estahlishment  the  word 
“ here”  refers,  nor  is  it  of  any  moment.  It  is  to  si/stems,  not  individuals,  that  the 
writer  would  direct  attention  ; and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  none 
of  those  employers  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  these  pages,  are  put  forward  as 
in  any  respect  more  severe  in  their  dealings  with  the  employed  than  a vast 
number  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  kinds  of  business.  Indeed,  in  some,  per- 
haps in  most,  of  the  instances  cited,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Some  of  these 
employers  have  acquii’ed  a character  for  “ benevolence  ” and  liberality  ; some  have 
greatly  aided  in  raising  churches  in  their  parishes  ; some  have  founded  schools 
for  the  working-children  during  “ slack  times  some  have  A'ery  largely  sub- 
scribed to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  People’s  Libraries,  &c.  ’With  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  evidence  quoted  above,  and  tbroughout  these  pages,  the  writer 
would  add  that  his  aim  has  been,  and  is,  to  sot  before  the  country  the  condition 
of  a very  considerable  proportion  of  its  people.  To  effect  this  object,  he  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  borrow  largely  from  blue-books  and  other  authentic  sources.  In 
so  borrowing,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward,  7w(  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  oppression  (such  as  might  be  looked  tipon  as  extreme  and  very  exceptioiial), 
but  cases  which,  without  licing  extraordinary  of  their  kind,  he  trusts  will  prove 
sufliciently  flagrant  to  stir  the  hearts  of  his  readers  and  advance  the  cause  of 
humanity. 
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from  being  cut  by  the  selvage,  aiul  the  other  is  running.” — Ihid., 
p.  47,  No.  157. 

Amelia  Wood  (fifteen  next  July). — “ I have  been  at  this  work  about 
three  years.  We  oftenest  begin  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  anti 
oftenest  leave  off  at  eleven  or  twelve.  * * * Sometimes  we  do 

not  leave  off  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  IMy  fingers  are  often 
very  bad  ; the  cloth  wears  them  through.” — IhkL,  No.  158. 

This  complaint  of  sore  fingers  is  very  general  : — 

“The  friction  of  the  piece,  in  hooking,  cuts  their  fingers  and  makes 
them  very  sore,  their  skins  being  soft.  ‘ Whose  finger  is  bleeding,’  is 
not  an  uncommon  expression  as  the  blood  stains  the  pieces  ; they  then 
have  to  have  their  fingers  tied  up.” — Ibid.,  p.  43,  No.  414. 

Sore  feet,  likewise, — the  natural  consequences  of  standing  so 
many  hours,  and  frequently  upon  very  hot  floors, — are  very 
common,  especially  among  the  little  girls : — 

“My  feet  are  almost  always  sore”  (No.  22G).- — “Have  had  ‘the 
aching  legs’  many  a time”  (No.  228). — “Ankle  bone  was  growing- 
out”  (No.  273). — “The  skin  comes  off,  and  they  are  very  sore” 
(No.  274). — “I  have  often  sore  feet;  they  bleed  sometimes,  and  my 
ankle  bone  has  been  growing  out”  (No.  277). — “The  skin  is  off’ very 
often,  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  are  blood-raw”  (No.  279). — “ IMy  feet 
are  often  blood-raw  and  they  pain  me  ” (No.  281). — “ My  feet  blister 
at  bottom,  and  are  very  sore.  Mother  puts  some  stuff  to  them  that 
makes  the  new  skin  come”  (No.  285). — “ I have  always  sore  feet  in 
summer  time”  (No.  533). — “My  feet  are  often  sore  winter  and 
summer”  (No.  536). — “Feet  often  so  sore  that  the  skin  comes  oft’ 
with  my  stockings”  (No.  504). — “If  you  could  have  seen  my  feet  last 
night”  (No.  491). — “Worked  when' the  skin  was  off  my  feet  very 
badly  ” (No.  492). — “ I have  often  had  the  skin  off  my  feet  ” (No.  232). 
— “Her  feet  very  often  get  raw”  (No.  448). — “ IMy  feet  were  always 
sore  in  summer ; they  were  blood-raw  at  bottom,  and  my  ankles  are 
swelled  with  a deal  of  pain”  * (No.  463). 

Equally  painful  to  contemplate  is  the  “ dead-beaten  ” state 
of  the  workers : — 

“ I have  scores  of  times  seen  both  men  and  children  asleep  at  their 
work,  and  very  dangerous  work  too”  (No.  10). — “Very  often  they  go 
to  sleep  over  their  work  ” (No.  51). — “ I have  had  almost  every  day  to 
take  a board  and  beat  it  on  the  table  to  waken  them,  as  they  were 
slumbering  at  their  work.  At  that  time  they  would  be  hooking  cloth ; 
and  while  they  should  be  doing  it,  I see  them  nodding  and  trying  to 
catch  the  hook”  (No.  83). — “As  to  the  older  ones,  I have  often  and 
often  seen  them  down  asleep,  not  bemg  able  to  hold  up  for  their  work. 


* Sometimes  we  meet  with  such  general  evidence  as  the  following  : — “ All  the 
girls  are  always  complaining  of  their  legs  aching  and  their  feet  being  sore.” 
“ All  the  women  and  nearly  all  the  girls  who  had  worked  here  any  length  of 
time  said  they  had  had  swelled  ankles  and  sore  feet.”  “ All  in  the  room  gave  a 
very  similar  account  of  themselves,”  &c.  (Nos.  402,  464,  494,  &c.). 
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If  the  manager  had  gone  out,  they  would  drop  down  in  a minute  in 
the  packing-boxes  and  go  to  sleep”  (No.  G8). — “ We  have  often  gone 
to  sleep  on  the  tables,  or  with  our  heads  on  the  wet  cloth,  or  anywhere 
where  we  could  sit  still  ” (No.  378). — “ The  little  ones  very  often  fall 
asleep  standing  to  their  work.  They  fall  asleep  standing  before  their 
hooks.  I have  to  keep  them  awake  ; and  my  heart  is  so  sore  for  them 
that  I cannot  speak  to  them.  I have  worked  at  bleach-works,  in  the 
finishing-room,  twenty  years,  and  it  has  always  been  so  in  all  the 
works  where  I have  been”  (No.  462). — “ It  falls  very  hard  upon  the 
weaker  boys.  I have  often  seen  tliera  sleeping  on  their  legs,  and  T 
liave  done  so  often  myself.  Their  whole  frame  sutfers.  I have  known 
at  least  eight  in  the  last  twelve  years  who  have  fallen  into  consump- 
tion and  died.”  (No.  414). 

This  retiring  from  work  to  die  is  of  course  very  common  : — 

“ I have  buried  one  little  sister  ; my  parents  always  thought  it  was 
from  the  long  hours.  She  came  here  at  ten,  and  was  fourteen  when 
she  died,  and  she  used  to  work  very  long  hours.  She  was  ill  ” (that  is, 
off  work  before  she  died)  “ ten  days  only  ” (No.  223). — “ I have  often 
been  ill  frond  wmrking  in  the  great  heat.  My  leg  is  now  bad  from  it, 
iind  the  doctor  told  me  I must  give  up.  The  girls  very  often  suffer 
from  it;  go  away  and  die  from  it  and  the  long  hours”  (No.  646). 

Ten  consecutive  witnesses  (pp.  42-44)  employed  at  ditferent 
establishments  mention  “ many  cases  within  their  knowledge,  of 
boys  and  young  men  having  been  ill  and  off  work,  and  who 
have  died  from  the  long  hours”  (No.  422). 


But  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  this  Report  more  touching 
than  the  patient  and  almost  despairing  anxiety  shown  among 
the  operatives  for  a protecting  law  : — 

“We  arc  all  most  anxiously  looking  for  the  Rill”  (No.  420). — “ Is 
there  any  sign  of  the  ten-liours  Rill  being  gotten”  (No.  213).^ — “Is 
there  any  chance  for  the  Rill  being  passed  this  session”  (No.  240).? — 
“ I feel  very  tired  many  times,  but  T dare  not  stop.  I would  like  the 
short-time  Rill”  (No.  211). — “T  know  that  all  in  this  room  are  very 
anxious  for  the  shoi-t-timc  Rill”  (No.  221). — “Every  girl  in  the  room 
wmdd  like  a short-time  Rill,  though  they  would  earn  less  wages  ” 
(No.  276). — “ I should  like  the  short-time  Rill  very  much”  (No.  278). 
— “I  have  talked  to  them  many  a time  about  the  hours  being 
shortened  like  the  factories.  They  wish  that  time  would  come  ” 
(No.  462). — “We  have  long  been  waiting  for  the  short  hours” 
(No.  494). — “ We  all  very  much  want  the  short-time  Rill  ” (No.  495). 
— “ d'hey  all  wished  for  the  short-time  Rill  very  much  ” (No.  509). — 
“The  short-time  Rill  will  do  us  all  good”  (No.  543). — “I  have  seen 
the  girls,  when  they  have  been  taking  a piece  from  the  i)ulling-uii 
machine,  fall  asleep  ; one  of  them  Avas  not  ten  years  of  age.  The 
child  looked  as  pale  as  a piece  of  the  cloth.  I liaA'c  seen  men  take 
this  child  in  their  arms  and  say  they  wished  they  cmdd  sec  it  in 
liondon  in  this  state ; — that  is,  so  livid  and  Avan  from  the  Avork.  T 
mean  that  if  they  could  sec  such  things  in  Tauidon,  they  Avould  knoAv 
that  there  Avas  a Avant  of  a Rill  ” (No.  68). 
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In  May  1857  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter.  It  will  be 
enoug’h  to  quote  one  or  two  pcissages,  not  the  most  painful,  from 
the  “ Minutes  of  Evidence  — 

Rev.  William  Milton,  examined 

[A  clerg:yman  “of  the  Established  Church — had  held  a pastoral 
charj^e  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  ; — “ there  were  large  blcaching- 
works  ” in  his  parish  ; — those  concerning  which  he  is  giving  evidence 
emidoyed,  in  1857,  nearly  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.*] 

kir.  Butt.’]  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  hours  of  work  in  these 
works  ? — Yes  ; they  constantly  came  before  me. 

State  to  the  Committee  w'hat  the  usual  hours  of  work  were. — The 
cases  that  T particularly  noticed  were  those  of  young  children  and 
women,  in  which  a set  of  young  persons  of  the  ages  ot  from  nine  to 
nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two,  worked,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night ; that  was  varied  on  the  Friday, 
in  wdiich,  beginning  on  Friday  morning,  they  wairked  all  Friday  night, 
and  down  to  tea-time,  Avhich  was  about  live  or  six  on  the  Satm-day 
evening  (thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hours). 

Did  that  frequently  occur  ? — That  was,  -with  some  sets,  the  constant 
work.  * * * young  woman  sutt’ered  from  it,  which  caused  me 

to  investigate  the  case,  and  she,  I know,  had  been  Avorking  at  that 
rate  for  three  weeks  constantly  ; * * Per  constitution  suffered 

so  much  that  she  never  recovered  ; she  died  under  my  ministration. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  particiilar  instance  of  over-AVork.? — I 
asked  her  the  longest  time  she  ever  Avorked  at  a stretch,  and  she  said 
“ three  nights  and  tAVo  days  being  about  sixty  hours,  in  Avhich  she 
never  left  "the  works,  and  never  paused,  except  a short  time  for  meals. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  Avhat  ages  gii’ls  generally  begin  to 
Avork  at.? — They  Avork  as  young  as  nine  or  ten  ; I think  nine  and  ten, 
to  eleven. 

Are  you  able  to  say  Avhether  girls  of  that  very  young  age  work  the 
same  number  of  hours  ? — They  Avork  the  same  hours  ; a set  must  Avork 
together. 

[Witness  “ did  not  single  Mr.  Ainsworth  out  for  especial  animadA^er- 
sion,  but  spoke  against  the  system he  gave  Mr.  Ainswoi-th  credit  for 
being  “ most  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people.”] 

Lord  Jo/rn  Manners.]  Therefore  you  would,  upon  the  AA'hole,  think 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Avorks  afforded  rather  a faAmurable  than  an 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  management  of  bleachiug-Avorks  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ? — I should. 

Mr.  Butt.]  Would  you  consider  that  if,  under  the  dominion  of  a 
benevolent  man,  anxious  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  Avelfarc 
of  his  people,  these  excessive  long  hours  preAaiilcd,  it  Avould  be  a very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  legislati\'e  interference? — Decidedly  ; * * 
in  other  AVorks  they  doubtless  suttered  more. — First  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works ; together  ivith  the 


* Report  II.,  p.  101,  No.  6,335. 
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Minutes  of  Evidence,  i^p.  07,  08,  and  70;  Nos.  1382-1404,  and  Nos. 
1599-1003. 


IMr.  John  Waking,  examined  : — 

[Witness  “ had  been  employed  in  bleaching  and  dyeing-works  for 
nineteen  years during  that  ijeriod  he  had  worked  at  four  different 
establishments.] 

IMr.  Butt^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haA^e  known  persons  to 
Avork  uninterruptedly  for  three  days  and  three  nights? — Yes  ; resting 
a little  at  the  Avorks ; they  have  not  been  alloAved  to  go  home,  but 
have  rested  at  the  AVorks,  lying  on  the  tables  for  a little  Avhile,  or  an}'- 
Avhcrc  Avhere  they  could  get  a place  to  lie  doAvn. 

IIOAV  long  did  they  rest? — Perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half; 
it  might  be  longer  sometimes. 

Did  they  go  on  all  night  Avithout  leaving  the  works? — I'es. 

Mr.  Turner.']  Were  there  children  of  eight  years  of  age  employed  in 
this  Avay  ? — I Avill  not  say  that  there  Avere  children  of  eight  years  of 
age,  but  there  Avere  children  and  young  persons. 

[Other  witnesses  speak  confidently  of  large  numbers  of  children 
eight  years  old  and  even  younger  being  emiJoyed  in  bleach-works, 
and  Avorking  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  adults. — Nos.  1074, 
1075,  1076,  2784,  2824,  2923-2926,  &c.] 

Mr.  Butt.]  Did  you  ever  laiOAV  them  go  on  for  four  days.? — Y^es  ; I 
have  knoAvn  them  go  on  for  four  days  Avithout  going  home. 

Mr.  TFise.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  four  days  and  four  nights 
the  women  remained  with  their  clothes  on,  and  only  rested  on  the 
tables  and  benches  for  an  hour  or  tAvo  ? — Y"es  ; that  Avas  the  only  rest 
they  had. 

Mr.  KirlE]  Have  these  very  long  hours  and  these  successiA^e  days 
and  nights  of  Avork  continued  during  the  last  year? — Y'es  ; there  are 
Avorks  Avhere  they  Avorked  for  tAvo  nights  and  tAvo  days. 

Do  you  knoAV  of  your  own  knoAvledge  that  any  of  those  engaged  in 
this  trade  have  Avorked  for  three  or  four  nights  in  succession  Avithin 
the  last  year? — No. 

Have  you  knoAvn  it  the  j'car  before  last? — Yes. 

Ts  the  Committee  to  understand  that  Avithin  the  last  three  years  you 
knoAV  of  the  Avorkpcoplc  being  up  for  four  daj's  and  four  nights 
successively  Avithout  going  to  bed.? — Y'es. 

Mr.  Cohhett.]  Do  you  feel  certain  that  you  remember  the  Avorking 
for  three  nights  and  days  consecutively  to  have  occurred  scA'eral 
times .? — Y"es,  I do. 

In  fact  you  have  been  a Avorkman,  and  have  endured  it  yourself.? — 
Yes,  I haAm. 

Dave  these  very  long  hours,  and  the  days  and  nights  of  consecutiA'e 
AVork,  constantly  been  a subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  Avorking 
people.? — AlAAmys.— /fe/f?.,  pp.  18-21,  Nos.  294-301,  and  Nos.  314, 
318,  319,  320,  3110,  360,  361,  367. 

It  seems  j)i’oper  to  inform  those  avIio  are  apprized  noAv  for  the 
first  time  of  yoim^  girls  and  children  of  such  tender  ages  (their 
fingers  “ cut”  and  “gathering,”  their  feet  “ hlood-raw  ”)  being 
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kept  at  work  (with  an  hour  and  a halfs  occasional  rest)  for 
two,  three,  and  even  four  days  and  nights  together,  while  men 
are  “ hallooing  at and  “ frightening ” them  lest  they  “sleep 
standing”  at  their  toil,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  who  tell  these  tales  to 
he  in  the  slightest  degree  overdrawn.  That  master  bleachers 
should  try  very  hard  (as  they  have  done,  and  probably  will  do 
again)  to  shake  such  evidence,  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
natural  enough  ; but  the  united  testimony  of  the  complaining 
(though  it  is  doubtless  here  and  there  a little  at  fault,  and  at  times 
evinces  a bitterness  of  feeling  which  it  were  better  for  them  to 
suppress,  but  which  can  scarcely  excite  surprise)  still  carries  in 
its  main  bulk  a tone  of  truth  and  justice,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  simple  dignity,  which  must  strongly  affect  unbiassed  minds. 
“ Those  who  have  given  evidence,”  says  an  intelligent  operative, 
after  ])leading  with  some  earnestness  tlie  cause  of  the  women 
and  still  more  helpless  little  ones,  “have  always  been  very 
careful  to  put  the  hours  short  enough.  I mean  they  have  not 
exaggerated,  fearing  lest  there  should  bo  some  opposition,  and 
fearing  that  they  (the  employers)  should  tiy  to  disprove  what 
they  (the  employed)  have  said : loe  have  ahvays  been  very 
careful  to  underrate  it.  If  anybody  could  just  come  up  and 
give  a plain  statement,  the  evidence,”  he  adds,  in  effect,  “ would 
be”  far  more  severe  against  the  masters  (Report  I.,  p.  82, 
No.  1720).  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  again  reminds  the 
reader  that  he  is  not  extracting  from  various  Reports  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  oppression. 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  examined  : — 

[See  at  page  57  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  as  given  before  the 
Queen’s  Commissioner  in  1855.] 

INfr.  Cobhetti]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  heat  of  any  one  of  these 
stoves  being  as  high  as  160'^? — It  might  have  been  that  Avhen  we 
opened  the  doors  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning ; but  then  we  generally 
opened  the  windows  and  broiight  it  down  to  130°;  but  I have  seen  it 
140°  when  they  were  working  in  it. 

Do  yon  remember  this  complaint  to  have  been  made  at  all,  that  the 
nails  in  the  floors  became  so  heated  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
women  who  worked  there  to  wear  slippers  in  order  to  prevent  their 
feet  from  being  blistered  ? — Yes ; I have  seen  their  feet  burnt. 

By  the  heat  of  the  nails  ? — By  the  heat  of  the  nails. 

I want  to  understand  you,  wdiether  or  not  it  was  that  the  nails  in 
the  floor  got  so  hot  that  they  burnt  the  feet  of  the  women  when  they 
walked  iipon  it.? — Yes. 

They  ai’e  obliged  to  walk  up  and  down  the  floors  continually  all  the 
night  ? — Yes,  and  the  girls  have  shown  me  their  legs  as  red  as  scarlet 
from  the  heat  of  the  flues,  wdaen  they  have  had  occasion  to  pass  up 
and  down  by  the  stenters. 
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We  have  beard  statements  made  that  in  the  stoves  wliere  tlic 
women  work  they  frequently  faint  away.  Did  you  over  know  it  to 
take  place  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen  it  very  often. 

And  what  is  done  with  them  when  they  faint  away  ? — d'hey  are 
just  carried  out  and  taken  into  the  ‘ woman’s  house,’  if  there  is  a 
‘ woman’s  house  ’ * there  ; and  if  not,  into  the  nearest  dwelling-house 
that  can  be  got. 

Do  they  come  back  again  to  their  work  ? — Sometimes,  and  some- 
times not. 

Does  this  fainting  frequently  take  place  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  known  it  to  happen  two  or  three  times  in  a day? — I have 
knowm  it  to  happen  once  in  a day  continuously  for  two  or  three  days.f 
I beg  to  state  that  after  working  till  past  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  a 
girl  sometimes  has  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  home,  and  to  be  at  her 
Avork  next  morning  at  six  o’clock. 

Mr.  Kirk.]  At  what  hour  does  this  fainting  generally  take  place  ? — 
In  the  morning. 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  cause  stated  for  its  taking  place  paidicu- 
larly  in  the  morning  ? —On  account  of  the  fatigue  they  have  suffered 
the  evening  before  ; they  are  siek,  and  not  able  to  stand. — Jltid., 
p.  172,  Nos.  3504-3510 ; and  p.  180,  Nos.  3804-3813. 


Albert  Bowley,  examined  : — 

[Witness  is  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Harrison,  of 
Nottingham  ; has  known  numbers  of  Avomcn  and  young  girls  at  work 
in  a very  high  temperature  “from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning”  till 
“ two  and  three  ” the  following  morning  ; has  “ knoAvn  them  not  to  go 
home  for  two  or  three  nights;”  “ they  have  laid  down  upon  the  pieces 
to  rest  themselves.”] 

Mr.  J)avisov.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  work-people  did  not 
work  the  extra  hours,  or  if  any  one  or  Hvo  of  them  declined  to  work 
the  extra  hours,  they  would  be  discharged  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  known  more  than  one  instance  of  persons  being  told  that 
if  they  would  not  work  the  time  they  must  be  discharged  ? — 1 have 


* The  ‘ woman’s  house’  attaclicd  to  certain  of  these  estahlishments,  “ is  a sort 
of  barracks  provided  for  the  female  workers  ” that  they  might  bo  “ roused  up  in 
the  morning  whenever  tliey  were  wanted.”  Some  of  these  places  are  very  filthy, 
and  totally  destitute  of  ventilation,  and  “ the  wards  have  often  been  not  merely 
crowded  with  beds,  but  there  have  been  as  many  as  three  workers  in  each  bed.” 
A medical  witness  of  extensive  experience  (Keport  I.,  No.  8,1 7(5).  speaking  of  a 
bleaching-establishment  in  Paisley,  says,  “I  could  generally  tell  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ‘woman’s  house’  whether  they  were  working  short  time,  long 
time,  or  full  time.  AVhen  they  were  at  work  short  time,  they  were  generally 
all  at  their  employment,  and  the  sick  list  was  very  liglit ; when  tliey  were 
employed  for  12  hours  a day,  the  sick  list  was  heavy,  unusually  lieavjq  but 
when  they  came  to  work  for  10  or  18  hours  a day,  perhaps  for  three  days  iu  the 
week,  the  amount  of  sickness  was  positively  distressing.”  This  was  in  a n ell- 
conducted  establishment,  speaking  comparatively.  The  state  of  any  ‘ woman’s 
house  ’ attached  to  an  establishment  where  work  is  nttenijited  to  be  carried  on 
“ for  days  and  nights  consecutively  ” by  the  same  workers,  is  left  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader. 

t Sometimes  mattei's  are  even  worse.  Mr.  Cobbett  “ had  frequently  heard 
from  men,  that  they  had  in  one  morning  carried  out  from  those  places,  which 
they  emphatically  called  ‘wasting-shops,’  three  girls  who  had  fainted.” — (Speec/i 
in  ihc  House  of  Commons,  as  reported  in  the  ‘ Times  ’ of  July  Srd,  IS-Afi.) 
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known  it  to  bo  done  repeatedly  in  our  place.  * * * I have  kno^Ti 

some  of  the  girls  to  be  so  treated.* — Ihid.,  p.  136,  Nos.  2722,  2727, 
2731. 


Thomas  Blackledge  GIarstang,  Esq.,  M.D.,  examined  : — 

[Idle  witness  had  been  engaged  in  professional  duties  among  Ideach- 
works  “fifteen  or  sixteen  years,”  and  during  that  time  “had  been 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  attending  families  of  persons  employed  ” in 
such  works.] 

IMr.  Bntt^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
working  people,  any  reluctance  to  afford  information  on  matters  ol 
tliis  kind? — A very  great  reluctance,  and  they  are  very  susjncious  it 
any  person  makes  an  inquiry,  lest  their  information  should  come  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  works,  and  thereby  they  might  be  dismissed. 

Do  you  think  that  any  persons  employed  in  bleaching-works  could 
refuse  to  work  those  long  hours  ? — They  could,  but  it  must  be  at  the 
penalty  of  dismissal. — Ibid.,  pp.  38,  39,  Nos.  691,  692,  709,  718. 

•Tosepii  Crook,  Esq.,  M.B.  for  Bolton,  examined 

J\Ir.  Clarh.'\  If  a man  refused  to  work  long  hours,  is  it  your  opinion 
tliat  that  man  would  be  dismissed  ?— Yes  ; and  he  could  not  get  work, 
if  he  made  that  a condition,  anywhere,  except  at  Mr.  Seagar’s  and  a 
few  other  places  ; therefore  that  man  must  starve.  Of  course  women 
and  children  arc  more  helpless  than  men. 

[It  is  only  just  that  the  reader  should  bo  reminded  that  hard  as  is  the 
lot  of  the  men,  they  are  not  desirous  of  protection  in  their  own  case. 
“We  are  only  asking,”  said  a witness  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee, “ for  legislation  with  respect  to  the  children.  I say  the  young 
children  and  the  women  ought  to  be  jn'otected.  Men  ought  to  be 
able  to  protect  themselves”  (No.  1712).  Similar  sentiments  arc 
expressed  in  a respectful  and  unexaggerated  statement  of  grievances 
(No.  263)  forwarded  to  various  IMembers  of  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cobbett’s  motion  for  inquiry  in  May  185-1.] 

Do  the  employers  oblige  children  to  work  in  that  manner  ? — 
Certainly  ; they  are  indispensable  to  the  process. 

]\tr.  /Wee.]  If  a child  were  taken  off  tho  over-work,  would  that 
involve  the  discharge  of  the  parent  from  tho  bleach-works  ? — Yes ; 
the  children  must  necessarily  conform  to  the  customs  and  rules  of  the 
bleach-works,  or  else  bo  immediately  discharged. 

IMr.  Is  there  considerable  anxiety  among  the  operatives  that 

a Bill  might  pass  for  the  restriction  of  labour  (among  women  and 
children)  ? — Decidedly  so. 

[In  answer  to  further  questions  witness  attested,  “ They  have 
formed  societies  to  obtain  it ; they  have  subscribed  money  ; they  have 
held  meetings  and  presented  petitions ; and  have  taken  other  stops  to 


* There  is  very  considerable  discrepancy  (touching  hours  of  toil,  heat  of  rooms, 
and  other  matters)  between  the  evidence  of  Albert  Bowley  (Keport  I.,  i>i).  132- 
1.38)  and  that  of  his  employer,  -Mr.  Harrison  (Report  II.,  pp.  1-8);  the  latter, 
however,  agrees  with  his  workman  on  the  main  point; — If  they  do  not  attoml 
for  tho  time  that  the  hands  have  to  work,  and  if  they  do  so  ” (/.  r.  neglect  to  attend 
for  the  fnll  time  wanted)  “ frecpiently,  we  Ihreaten  them  then  with  dmni.<‘i»tl.  bocanse 
if  stops  the  business”  (No  bOfHt). 
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WRONGS  WHICH  CRY  FOR  REDRESS. 


promote  the  cnaotment  of  such  a measure,  by  appointing  and  support- 
ing delegates  to  Ijondon  to  represent  their  interests  and  wishes  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  m-ging  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  a measure.”] 

Ho  you  find  that  any  of  the  operatives  entertain  a different 
opinion.? — I think  that  the  numbers  who  entertain  opinions  un- 
fa,vourable  to  legislation  ai’o  extremely  limited;  ♦ • * i never 

heard  of  such  a person. 

Ho  you  think  there  is  a danger,  in  those  over-hours  of  work,  of  a 
deterioration  of  the  poimlation? — I think  the  physical  condition  of 
tho  population  is  deteriorated  by  over-hours  of  work  already ; and  it 
is  to  stop  that  deterioration  that  I advocate  the  matter. — Ihid., 
p.  122,  Nos.  2161-24G6;  p.  123,  Nos.  2478-2480;  and  p.  125, 
No.  2504. 

After  hearing  a large  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
filling  a considerable  portion  of  two  cumbrous  Reports,  the 
Committee,  in  a third  Report  (May  11,  1858),  publish  their 
opinion  “ that  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  in  bleaching, 
dyeing,  finishing,  making  up  and  packing  work,  should  not  be 
restricted  by  legislative  enactment.” — Third  Jieport  f7'om  the 
Select  Committee  on  Bleachmg  and  Dyeing  Works^  ivith  tlw 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  ^c.,  p.  iii. 


It  remains  to  see  how  long  tho  thinking,  feeling  portion  of 
our  so-called  ‘ Christian  ’ country  will  endure  the  present  terrible 
state  of  things. 


PLAIN  AND  SIMPLE  LECTURES  ON  EDUCATION, 

“THE  SCIENCE  OF  MAKING  MAN  AS  GREAT  AS  GOD  WOULD  HAVE  HIM.” 

( Written  with  a view  to  delivery  in  Ijondon.') 


the  pkoceeds  fou  benevolent  purposes. 


“ We  call  the  attention  of  anj'  popular  bodies  interested.” — Examiner. 

“ Matters  of  more  importance  to  the  whole  family  of  man  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.”  — 
Sun. 

“Such  lectures  as  these  should  be  dilfused  by  hundreds  of  thousands  among  all  classes.” 
— Critic. 

“No  one  can  read  what  he  says  without  being  convinced  that  his  subject  is  of  literally 
vital  importance.” — Christian  Weekly  News  (^London). 

“ The  syllabus  of  his  lectures  indicates  that  he  has  studied  all  the  circumstances  which 
govern  the  physical  and,  we  may  say,  moral  condition  of  mankind  ; for  where  the  physical 
man  is  degraded,  the  moral  part  of  the  man  is  debased.”— j&a'efer  Western  Times. 

“ Certainly  promises  to  be  the  most  admirable  course  of  popular  lectures  on  the  ‘ Educa- 
tion of  Man’  that  has  ever  appeared.” — Bradford  Observer. 

“ Mr.  Hopley  is  now  taking  very  efficient  means  to  make  common  intellectual  property  of 
those  main  facts  of  physiological  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  every  indi- 
vidual’s preservation  of  the  summum  bonurn  of  life,  ‘ a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.’  * * * 

I he  object  of  his  series  ot  lectures  is  to  operate  a radical  reform  in  our  systems  of  education — to 
prove  the  necessity  not  only  of  basing  our  theories  of  education  on  physiological  principles, 
but  of  introducing  largely  the  science  of  physiology  among  the  studies  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes.  Other  objects  of  the  lectures  are  to  draw  attention  to  ‘ the  fearful  effects  of  certain 
errors  existing  in  the  systems  under  which  children  of  all  classes  are  now  trained,’  and 
finally,  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  at  large  the  fact  now  recognized  by  science,  that  ‘ the 
sin  and  misery  of  the  national  poor  are  actually  forced  upon  them  by  their  physical  and 
mental  condition.’ 

“ Of  the  author’s  competence  to  enter  upon  the  noble  mission  to  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  has  taxed  his  superior  powers  of  eloquence  and  ratiocination,  the  most  striking  indication 
is  the  severity  of  the  novel  test  to  which  he  has  put  the  merit  of  his  lectures  by  publishing, 
previously  to  their  oral  delivery,  a specimen  embodying  the  very  cream  of  the  subject  treated 
in  them.  The  effect  of  its  perusal  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  justifies  this  hardy  step.  So 
far  from  allaying  his  curiosity,  the  specimen  lecture*  attains  fully  its  intended  purpose  of 
arousing  him  to  an  adequate  sense  of  the  claims  of  the  subject  upon  his  attention. 

“ But  it  may  bo  asked,  is  there  a royal  road  to  science  ? Is  the  popularization  of  science 
])ossible?  Does  not  every  attempt  to  realize  this  desideratum  result  in  a superficial,  perhaps 
in  a deceptive,  representation  of  its  i)rinciples  ? It  is  too  true  that  the  unsuccessful  essays  in 
this  department  of  literature  have  done  much  to  discredit  its  cultivation.  It  is  not  every 
mind  which  possesses  the  original  energy,  the  independence  of  action,  to  walk  scientifically 
without  scientific  stays,  to  abstract  scientific  principles  safe  and  sound  from  the  technical 
investment  of  language  appropriate  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
works  of  art  which  on  every  hand  surround  us,  to  become  aware  that,  to  all  practical  }ntents 
and  purposes,  science  may  be  generalized. 

“ The  reasons  which  exist  for  raising  the  question  just  adverted  to,  bring  us  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  conviction  which  we  share  with  Mr.  Hopley,  that  the  ultimate  object  he  labours 
to  promote,  namely,  the  radical  public  sanitary  reform  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
classes,  can  only  be  arrived  at  throuyh  the  medium  of  the  educational  reform  which  forms  a pro~ 
minent  feature  of  his  plan.  To  the  success  of  his  lectures  in  initiating  that  reform,  we  look 
with  confident  hope.  His  earnest  and  lucid  treatment  of  his  subject,  iustifies  the  anticipation 
that  tliis  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  society  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 
To  gain  the  credence  even  of  a portion  of  the  unscientific  world  to  the  revelations  of  science! 
is  no  small  point  gained.  Each  hearer  of  these  lectures  will  retail,  in  his  particular  domestic 
and  social  circle,  the  information  thence  ac(iuired,  and  thousands  of  efficient  volunteers  will 
thus  be  enlisted  in  this  new  propaganda.” — Liverpoid  3Iercury. 
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